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COVER: “Alleluia! He is risen, 
He is not here..." Choirs the 
world over join in the joyful song. 
Photo by Shostal Press Agency. 
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New Needs for the Legion of Decency 


There are still some people in favor of revising 
the Ten Commandments 


By JoHn McCartuy 

















— of recent actions within 
the motion-picture industry 
and by the U.S. Supreme Court 
point up the fact that need for the 
} National Legion of Decency is 
| greater today than ever before. 
! Continued staunch support of the 
legion by Catholics everywhere is 
imperative. 

For the first time since the found- 
ing of the legion 20 years ago, 
Hollywood pictures (The Moon Is 
Blue and The French Line) have 
been released without the seal of 
approval of the Production Code 
administration. The PCA is a vol- 
untary censorship organization set 
up by the motion-picture producers. 
The code administration is regard- 
ed by the legion as the first line of 
defense against morally objection- 
able films. 

Besides this defiant and flagrant 
violation of the production code, 
Samuel Goldwyn has _ suggested 
that perhaps the code is “outmod- 
ed,” and should possibly be re- 
vised on the grounds that times 
and attitudes have changed since 
1929. It was then that Martin Quig- 
ley, publisher of the Motion Picture 
Herald, originated the code plan 


and obtained collaboration of Fath- 
er Daniel A. Lord, S.J., of St. Louis 
university, in preparation of a de- 
finitive document. Goldwyn is a 
producer of towering prestige with 
the amusement public the world 
over, whose own productions have 
never been subjected to the legion’s 
censure. 

Agreeing with Goldwyn, some 
prominent movie critics referred to 
the code as a “peculiarly antiquated 
prescript, of social behavior and 
morals.” 

Without banning film censor- 
ship, the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
cently ruled unanimously that cen- 
sors in Ohio and New York had 
acted improperly in banning two 
controversial movies. Pictures in- 
volved were M, barred in Ohio as 
being harmful to the public, and 
La Ronde, labeled immoral by the 
New York censors. The Su- 
preme Court reversed the judg- 
ments of the highest tribunals of 
Ohio and New York. 

Back in 1952, New York State 
had ordered the film The Miracle 
withdrawn because it was “sacri- 
legious.” However, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that the term 
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sacrilegious, as defined, was too 
all-inclusive and that it would be 
practically impossible to judge fair- 
ly according to all the standards 
held by various religious groups. 

When The Moon Is Blue and 
The French Line were released, 
the legion, after viewing both pic- 
tures, placed them in Class C—the 
“condemned” classification. The 
Miracle, M, and La Ronde were 
made abroad and, therefore, were 
not subject to the Production code. 
Foreign producers may — subject 
themselves to the code. Some do, 
but most ignore it. The vast major- 
ity of pictures placed in the con- 
demned class by the legion are im- 
ported. Those from France and 
Italy are the most frequently con- 
demned. 

The French Line, produced by 
Howard Hughes, had its premier 
in St. Louis. Archbishop Ritter for- 
bade Catholics of his archdiocese 
to attend showings of it “under 
penalty of mortal sin.” Both Cardi- 
nal. McIntyre, Los Angeles, and 
Cardinal Stritch, Chicago, publicly 
assailed this same picture. 

L’Osservatore Romano, the Vat- 
ican’s daily newspaper, recently 
fired a vigorous editorial blast at 
the movie studios of Rome and 
Hollywood. The paper called for 
state intervention to end what it 
described as “this cynical and bru- 
tal white-slave traffic,” adding that 
“lascivious and harmful” shows are 
preferred to “healthy and good” 
ones. 
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In the past, release of a picture 
not approved by the Production 
Code administration usually meant 
financial failure for the picture. A 
similar fate usually awaited any 
foreign picture condemned by the 
legion. The reason was that many 
of the production companies adher- 
ing to the code either owned or 
controlled a considerable number 
of the theaters where pictures were 
exhibited. Hence, these theater- 
owning producers would usually 
bar the showing of films in their 
houses which were being distribut- 
ed without code or legion approval. 

Now the situation is different. 
Several years ago, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court forced the production 
companies, such as MGM, Para- 
mount, and RKO, to dispose of 
their theaters. Thus, the operating 
ot theaters and the booking of 
films came into the hands of inde- 
pendent firms. These firms, al- 
though supposedly in agreement 
with the objectives of the code, are 
not obligated to conform. Also, 
many of these independent exhibi- 
tors are free to book foreign films. 
This new situation makes effective 
legion censorship more difficult. 

The legion could formerly rely 
upon the small group of major pro- 
ducers to maintain standards of de- 
cency. Now the task of negotiating 
and policing by the legion’s officials 
is infinitely greater. Among the in- 
dependent producers and _ theater 
operators are not a few who are 
“interested only in a quick dollar.” 
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Unfortunately, ballyhoo some- 
times supplies a very ordinary pic- 
ture with extraordinary possibilities 
for irresponsible producers and ex- 
hibitors. The Moon Is Blue is con- 
sidered by most competent critics 
as an ordinary picture. But thanks 
to the ensuing ballyhoo and small 
production costs, it was a fast mon- 
ey-maker for both producers and 
exhibitors. 

“There is a general feeling of re- 
laxation towards traditional moral 
standards,” says Father Thomas F. 
Little, executive secretary of the 
National Legion of Decency. “The 
attitude of the Ten Command- 
ments has not changed, but the at- 
titude towards them certainly has. 
The clamor to change the code in- 
dicates that such is the attitude of 
some people in the motion-picture 
industry. After all, as Martin Quig- 
ley pointed out in a timely editorial 
in his publication, Motion Picture 
Herald, declaring the code out of 
date is like arguing that the Ten 
Commandments are out of date 
and need revision.” 

The Quigley editorial, The Code 
Dispute, appeared Jan. 2, 1954. It 
stated, “The code document con- 
sists primarily of the application of 
moral principles, based on the Ten 
Commandments, to the subject 
matter of motion pictures. The 
duty of the production-code ad- 
ministrator is to apply the princi- 
ples of the code, in an advisory 
manner, to the scripts and pictures 
which producers submit. 
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“Secondarily, the code document 
consists of a number of regulations 
based on matters of policy and ex- 
pediency. This secondary and im- 
permanent part of the code has 
been subject to revision and amend- 
ment frequently. 

“With respect to the primary, 
and in effect the essential part of 
the code, to call for its revision is 
tantamount to calling for a revi- 
sion of the Ten Commandments 
and the moral order of the Western 
World, which is rooted in the Ten 
Commandments. It does appear 
that in the private lives of many 
persons such a revision has indeed 
been effected. But it is hardly to be 
argued seriously that, if an indi- 
vidual or a group chooses to de- 
clare the Ten Commandments out 
of date and in need of revision to 
meet the conditions of the modern 
world, any such attitude makes the 
Decalogue invalid.” 

Some weeks later, the member 
companies of the Motion Picture 
Association of America apparently 
agreed with Editor Quigley’s opin- 
ion. In a joint statement issued 
Feb. 14, 1954 (the same Sunday on 
which the annual motion-picture- 
industry Communion breakfast was 
held in Hollywood), eight studios 
subscribing to the code reaffirmed 
their faith in it. These included Al- 
lied Artists, Paramount, Columbia, 
MGM, Republic, Fox, Universal- 
International, and Warner’s. 

The MPPA statement tersely in- 
dicated that there would be no 
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changes in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the code, and went on 
record as opposed to government 
censorship. 

The multiplicity of the Supreme 
Court actions has struck at the very 
existence of state and local censor- 
ship boards, and caused real em- 
barrassment to their members. 
Since state-board decisions have 
been overridden by the court’s rul- 
ings, the individual boards, being 
composed in many instances of po- 
litical appointees, might hesitate in 
the future about censoring ques- 
tionable pictures. Certainly, the 
fear of losing face with political 
superiors and the public can result 
in many modifications of future de- 
cisions. 

Six states, New York, Ohio, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
and Virginia, have censors. Massa- 
chusetts has a special board to cen- 
sor pictures to be shown on Sun- 
days. However, some 50 cities have 
local movie censors. 

Motion Picture Daily summed 
up the effect of the court’s decisions 
as follows. “States with censorship 
laws will have to re-examine very 
thoroughly the terms they use in 
those laws and possibly modify the 
laws.” Two bills have already been 
introduced into the New York leg- 
islature to amend immediately the 
present censorship law. The bills 
seek to define “immorality” and 
“tend to incite to crime” in lan- 
guage believed to satisfy the Su- 
preme Court’s objections and there- 
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by make the new state censorship 
law again effective. 

The National Legion of Decency 
was established, under authority of 
the U.S. hierarchy, in 1934. It was 
founded to arouse a sense of in- | 
dividual responsibility, provide a 
moral evaluation of entertainment 
motion pictures, and guard Catho- 
lic people against the moral dan- 
gers of evil motion pictures. 

An important implementation of 
the legion’s purpose was reinforced | 
under an arrangement made by the 
bishops. They decreed that, in ev- 
ery church throughout the U.S., on 
the Sunday within the octave of the 
feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Catholics be exhorted each 
year to take the decency pledge. | 
They would promise to uphold the 
aims of the legion, and strengthen 
public opinion against production 
of indecent and immoral films and 
boycott theaters which show them. 

Organizationally, the legion is 
composed of an episcopal commit- 
tee of five members, one of whom 
is the chairman. No one serves 
longer than five years, either as a 
member or chairman. Present mem- 
bers are: Chairman, Coadjutor Bis- 
hop William A. Scully of Albany; 
Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart, Rector | 
of Catholic University; Bishop 
Timothy J. Manning of Los Ange- 
les; Bishop William A. O’Connor 
of Springfield, Ill.; and Auxiliary 
Bishop Charles H. Helmsing of St. 
Louis. 

The executive staff of the legion, 
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an agency of the hierarchy, is 
headed by Father Thomas F. Lit- 
tle, assisted by Father Paul J. Hayes 
and Mrs. James F. Looram. A 
graduate of the North American 
college in Rome, Father Little is 
well qualified for his role as legion 
director. Personable and diplomat- 
ic, Father Little possesses that vital 
tact, understanding, and firmness 
so necessary to negotiate successful- 
ly with the many and varied tem- 
peraments of the entertainment 
world. 

Examination of current releases 
of motion pictures and a moral 
classification of them under a pre- 
scribed formula along with publi- 
cation of the resultant judgments 
comprise the principal regular ac- 
tivities of the legion. An occasional 
but very important activity consists 
of conferences with producers, at 
which the legion’s objections are 
explained and argument made for 
elimination of the grounds upon 
which objections are based. 

A trained group of Catholic 
women, married and single, grad- 
uates of Catholic colleges, universi- 
ties, and high schools, do the gen- 
eral reviewing and classifying of 
the motion pictures under the ex- 
perienced direction of Mrs. Looram. 
Mrs. Looram is chairman of the 
Motion Picture department of the 
International Federation of Catho- 
lic Alumnae. She has been active- 
ly identified with the legion since 
its inception. 

These ladies work without sal- 
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ary, and give freely of their time. 
In addition to the general review 
group, a special review group, 
known as the Board of Consultors, 
assists the legion on problem pic- 
tures. Priests and laymen of repu- 
tation and experience are called 
upon for this function. 

The national office of the legion 
is at 453 Madison Ave., New York 
City. In every diocese, a local rep- 
resentative is appointed by the bish- 
op to manage legion affairs. 

The review groups rate pictures 
by four classifications: A-1, morally 
unobjectionable for general patron- 
age; A-2, morally unobjectionable 
for adults; B, morally objectionable 
in part for all; C, condemned. 

A “separate classification” is giv- 
en to certain films which, while not 
morally offensive, require some 
analysis and explanation as a pro- 
tection to the uninformed against 
wrong interpretations and false 
conclusions. The film Martin Luth- 
er was placed in this category. 

The legion’s classifications of all 
films are made biweekly. More 
than 8,000 people and organizations 
in the U.S. and abroad privately 
subscribe for copies of the apprais- 
als. Foreign countries represented 
among the subscribers include Syr- 
ia, Thailand, Switzerland, Egypt, 
India, Formosa, and New Zealand. 
The motion-picture industry in 
this country as well as in Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Mexico, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland follow these 
legion lists closely. The television 
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industry, too, though not affected 
by the legion’s classifications, is a 
most interested subscriber. An ab- 
breviated form of the biweekly re- 
lease is published weekly in the 
Catholic press and periodicals. 

In an average year, the legion 
ratings cover approximately 400 
pictures. In 1952, some 370 domestic 
pictures and 76 foreign films were 
rated. Of the 370 American films 
in 1952, only one, or 4% of 1% was 
in class C (condemned) classifica- 
tion, while out of 76 foreign films, 
13, or 17.11%, were condemned. 


“In appraising the moral status 
and trend of motion pictures,” ex- 
plained Father Little, “statistics 
alone do not provide adequate 
and reliable measurement. Statistics 
should be considered in conjunc- 
tion with other factors, such as 
kind and amount of objectionable 
matter in a particular film. Judg- 
ments must also take into account,” 
Father Little said, “popularity pros- 
pects and theme. The moral dan- 
gers of even one evil motion pic- 
ture,” added Father Little, “can 
never be measured statistically.” 
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Boomerang! 


Hencarian Reps faced a problem. The best houses and apartments in 
their big cities belonged to non-communists. The housing program was not 
progressing, and Red officials wanted better homes. 


So, in the summer of 1951, Red leaders deported to the country all “class 
aliens” living in cities. This term theoretically applied to non-communist 
teachers, businessmen, pensioned army officers, and former nobles. But in 
practice, it meant anybody who lived in a dwelling that a communist wanted. 

The government’s idea was that the ex-bourgeoisie would provide cheap 
labor for its rural projects. The peasants would be forced to provide their 
shelter. This would make them hate the middle-class deportees and help 
the cause of the “inevitable class struggle.” 

Part of the plan worked well. The Red officials got their coveted houses. 
The government got its cheap labor. But class warfare never got started. 
The peasants pitied the city folk, mostly old people, who had to walk miles 
every day to their jobs. The deportees lent a hand with the chores around 
the farm. Soon, led by the deportees, the peasants learned new ways to outwit 
Red officials. 


Instead of having ignited a class struggle, the regime faced growing opposi- 
tion in rural Hungary. It made a quick about-face. Further deportations were 
canceled. Efforts were made to lure the deportees back to the cities where 
they could be watched. So far, most of the deportees have refused the govern- 
ment’s offers. Scattered all over the country, they are enjoying their oppor- 
tunities to fight communism. NCWC (1 Feb. 54). 








Reds Run Guatemala 


A nation in our own hemisphere has a 
communist government worse than Russia’s 


By Jim Bishop 


’}\ne Sovier arr GENERALS did not 

| smile until spring. They control 
three air armies, 20,000 planes, but 
they were unhappy. The nearest 
they could inch to the U.S.—the 
enemy—was Anadyr Complex, just 
across Bering strait from Alaska. 
And their wall maps showed that 
to destroy Los Angeles with one 
nuclear bomb in one plane would 
require a 6,000-mile round trip. Too 
much. In the spring, these generals 
began to smile broadly, because 
their problem can be solved by lit- 
tle, friendly Guatemala. 

All Guatemala has to do is to 
build a  10,000-foot airstrip. 
They won’t have to put up a 
“Welcome, Soviet Union” sign 
because they’ve already taken 
care of that. The Russian TU-4 
and the new high-winging jet 
bomber will do the rest. They 
can pour down from Siberia by 
sea, without ever being spotted 
by land radar in Alaska or 
Canada. They can, at the last 
minute, swing left and drop a 
hydrogen bomb on Seattle or 
Portland, or San Francisco or 








to sea again, head south, and land 
at Guatemala. 

In the 2nd World War days, the 
U.S. called this a shuttle service. 
In the latter days of that war, we 
loaded with bombs in England, 
dropped them on Berlin, kept go- 
ing east, and landed in Poland. 
Then our planes rested, reloaded. 
and flew back to England, drop- 
ping more stuff on Berlin. 

The Soviet generals remember 
the word shuttle. And, ever since 
little Guatemala told the world, last 
spring, that she hates Uncle Sam 
and loves Uncle Joe, these men 
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Los Angeles, and then turn out 
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have been smiling like Cheshire cats. 

Know anything about Guate- 
mala? Listen to a little story that 
illustrates the situation down there. 

The women, in groups, left the 
meeting. The soldiers were waiting 
for them outside. The women did 
not seem surprised. Surprise showed 
only when the guns began their 
awkward coughing and some of 
the women, with parts of their 
faces blown off, began to fall. Ab- 
ject terror took a little more time. 
So did panic. 

The communists who run Guate- 
mala were, in a sense, forced to 
shoot the ladies. They had already 
cowed or cajoled the men. But the 
women, especially the literate wom- 
en of Guatemala City, were not 
only voting anti-communist but 
they were preaching anti-commun- 
ism as well. So their meeting place 
had to be surrounded by an army 
platoon and some of the women 
had to die. 

The communists of Guatemala 
are: 1. small in number compared 
to the over-all population; 2. in 
complete control of the entire coun- 
try, administratively and militarily; 
3. a much more virulent type of 
communist than is found in Mos- 
cow. In effect, the Reds “own” 
Guatemala. 

Our country is hated in many 
places now. But nowhere is it hated 
with the feverish fervor of the 
Guatemalans. In 1952, a man in 
Guatemala City was arrested for 
sedition because he sent a wire 


A Pat on the Back 


CMoscow’s official communist 
newspaper Pravda has warned 
the U.S. that Guatemala “is not 
alone in its struggle for independ- 
ence from American imperial- 
ism.” Referring to “progressive 
measures of the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment,’ Pravda said, “The 
intrigues of reactionaries are be- 
ing intensified against Guate- 
mala. However, the people of 
Guatemala ... realize that on 
| their side is the sympathy of all 
| the peoples of the world, the | 
| growing forces of the warriors | 
| for democracy and peace.” 
i New York Times (27 Dec. °53) 


| 








congratulating President Eisenhow- 
er on his election. The proud mo- 
ment for any Guatemalan boy is 
not the day that he is sent to 
Washington, D.C., to study at, let 
us say, Georgetown university. The 
proud moment comes when he is 
sent to Moscow for further study 
in communism. 

What is Guatemala like? It is a 
thick slab of green pressed between 
Mexico and Honduras. It is an 
assortment of axle-breaking roads 
between mountain peaks. Most of 
its 3 million people are Indians 
who speak different dialects in dif- 
ferent villages. They are an illit- 
erate people who do not understand 
elections, When it comes time to 
vote, they will blandly ask the 
young communist election official 
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where to make a mark, and will 
follow his advice. 

It doesn’t sound like much of a 
place. But it is the only country in 
the Americas where it can be truly 
said that the Reds rule the roost 
from top to bottom. Their front 
is Pres. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 
He may not be a Communist party 
member, but it is not necessary that 
he be a card holder as long as he 
works for the communists. He is 
short, slender, and blonde, the 
antithesis of the true Latino. 

His delegate in the UN does not 
vote as a friend of the U.S. Some- 
times he votes against us. Often, 
when it looks as though we'll win 
anyway, he abstains from voting. 
The Guatemalan ambassadors to 
Columbia and Panama are per- 
sonae non gratae: they intrigue 
against the lawful governments of 
those countries and, at the same 
time, try to spread the communist 
infection. 

Guatemalan Reds boast that they 
are closer to real communism than 
the Soviets because they pattern 
themselves after the more merciless 
Chinese form of communism. The 
agrarian laws of Guatemala are 
much more severe on landowners 
than anything Moscow would dare 
to put into effect. After Guatemala 
imported the Mexican labor leader, 
Lombardo Toledano, to organize 
its workers along Soviet lines, he 
wrote a crowing letter, not to 
Vishinsky, but to “Dear Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung.” In it, he said, “We 
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are little by little building a firm 
base of disciplined partisans, guided 
always by the precepts of our great 
leader, José Stalin, and animated by 
the brilliant example of the Chinese 
people.” 

When Arbenz ran for the presi- 
dency in 1952, only one man could 
be found to run against him, 
Colonel Arana, the army chief of 
staff. Like the thinking women of 
Guatemala City, Arana was an 
obstacle to the Reds. Obstacles must 
be removed, so Arana was sent on 
an inspection trip. When they 
ambushed him, it is doubtful that 
he ever knew what hit him. His 
body spun in the dusty road as the 
steel slugs ripped through him. 
When the army chief was dead, his 
assassins stood over him and poured 
bullets into his body until his en- 
trails slid out into the road. 

Arbenz, of course, won the elec- 
tion. He probably would have won 
even if opposed, because the com- 
munists control all the mestrzo 
villages throughout the country. 
Their only opposition comes from 
Guatemala City, and practically all 
of that comes from 10,000 women 
and the Catholic Church. Only a 
year and a half ago, five men went 
to jail because they asked the gov- 
ernment whether free campaigning 
would be permitted. Luis Valla- 
dares, who went to prison for con- 
gratulating Eisenhower, faced a 
charge of “traitorously inciting the 
U.S. to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Guatemala.” 
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Red control is fairly complete. 
No person may criticize the gov- 
ernment publicly, privately, or even 
in a personal letter. The Reds con- 
trol all press and radio outlets, also 
social security and education. The 
government sponsors a_ training 
school for communist labor or- 
ganizers and agitators. A commun- 
ist film which tried to prove that 
the U.S. waged bacteriological 
warfare on North Korea was dis- 
tributed in Guatemala City. Con- 
versely, a motion picture aimed 
against the communists, called 
Red Menace, is one of the few 
movies that are banned in Guate- 
mala. 

The best way to show power in 
Guatemala is to pick a quarrel 
with the most powerful foreigner. 
The American-owned United Fruit 
Co. was practically made to order 
for the Reds. It was the biggest 
business in the country. It paid 
native workers twice and_ three 
times the wages they could get any- 
where else. It also provided free 
housing and free hospitalization for 
its employees. 

Disputes were fomented between 
workers and company. Taxes were 
jacked up indiscriminately. Laws 
were passed preventing the com- 
pany from taking care of the needs 
of its workers. The courts became 
as abusive as the government. As 


of now, United Fruit has continued 
its operations in Guatemala. But 
power pressure is being exerted to 
drive it out of the country. Pan 
American Airways is caught in the 
same squeeze. 

In effect, Guatemala laborers have 
been tricked into fighting against 
their own best interests. Happy 
workers must be made unhap- 
py because communism does not 
spread among the well-fed and the 
contented. It thrives on hunger and 
hatred, and both must be force-fed 
to the Guatemalans before they 
will turn, en masse, to communism. 

The agrarian reform, unlike 
Moscow’s, does not carve up big 
estates and deed them to the poor. 
It divides the land among the 
peasants, but keeps the deeds in the 
name of the government. In effect, 
the peasant, instead of working for 
himself, now works for the state. 
The government is his landlord. 
If he complains, plenty of other 
sharecroppers are waiting for an 
opportunity to work for the Red 
masters. 

We Americans, as a nation, are 
fighting communism on the far 
sides of great oceans, spending our 
youth and treasure as though both 
were inexhaustible. But, when it 
comes to a malignant growth in 
our own stomach, we don’t even 
ask for an X ray. 


BBE careFvuc how you live. You may be the only Bible some person ever reads. 


William J. Toms in the Detroit News (24 Feb. ’54). 














Cry McCarthyism! 


The communist line ts routed thus: New Times of Moscow to 
Political Affairs of New York to the Daily Worker to fellow 
travelers to American dupes 


By Louis Francis BupENz 
Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 








Wu I was managing editor 
ot the Daily Worker and a 
national committeeman of the 
Communist party, I traveled daily 
between suburban Crestwood and 
New York City. My fellow passen- 
gers didn’t know who I was. When 
I broke with the party in 1945, my 
neighbors expressed surprise that I 
had been a communist. Crestwood 
residents could not imagine that 
anyone who lived so quietly and 
seemed so ordinary a citizen could 
be a Red leader. 

They could not know that I was 
supposed to live this way in order 
to carry on at the Daily Worker 
effectively. If I had been a con- 
cealed communist, assigned to pen- 
etrate that community, I would 
have lived the same way, except 
that I would have been busy 
attending parent-teacher and other 
local organization meetings of ev- 
ery kind that I could enter. 

The Red does not enter a school 
system or a community group wav- 


ing a red flag. He puts on a smiling 
face, his best appearance as an ordi- 
nary citizen. Posing often as a 
“liberal,” he soon makes himself a 
force in his neighborhood or in the 
group he penetrates. He can be de- 
tected only by his words and ac- 
tions. 

During my career as a commu- 
nist, I have met secretly with a 
newspaperman prominent in_ his 
state, one of the advisers to the 
governor, in fact. He paid lump 
sums as his “dues” to the party, 
and received directives from it. | 
have also conferred with clergymen 
of distinction, professors in theo- 
logical schools, who were as devot- 
ed to Stalin as was I at that time. 
I also met in secret communist 
meetings doctors, lawyers, and pro- 
fessors. Their adherence to com- 
munism should have been readily 
recognized by their membership in 
countless communist fronts. Yet, 
even today, if any of these people 
is called a communist, the accusa- 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. February, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Franciscan 
Fathers of St. John Baptist Province, and reprinted with permission. 





tion is met by an uproar from the 
press and other organizations so 
that the whole issue is simply con- 
fused. 

Communist infiltration of any 
group can be detected if we know 
the current communist line. If we 
know what the Daily Worker is 
hammering at, if we see that its 
proposals are constantly — being 
brought up for consideration by 
our group, then we can be aware 
that Reds are at work. They will 
very likely be working in part 
through = non-communists whom 


they can influence. It is of very lit- 
tle importance whether a specific 
person is a communist or not. Any- 
one who is always, or generally, 


following the line is just as injuri- 
ous to American security as the 
most confirmed party member. 

The line comes to this country 
through the official statements of 
Soviet leaders, and __ especially 
through two publications, the New 
Times from Moscow, and the or- 
gan of the Cominform (successor 
to the Communist International) 
which is ironically entitled For a 
Lasting Peace, For a People’s De- 
mocracy. These come into this 
country every week in English 
translation. From here the line goes 
into Political Affairs, the official 
monthly magazine of the Commu- 
nist party, published for the elite. 
After that, it bursts forth in the 
pages of the Daily Worker. 

It is easy for Americans to know 
the communist line. I have exposed 
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it each week in my column, which 
appears in many Catholic news- 
papers. But the tragedy of our 
times is that not enough American 
leaders seem to have time or pa- 
tience to examine the communist 
documents so as to know what the 
communists are about to do. 

Let me give you an interesting 
example, one that went right down 
into your community. In October, 
1952, Stalin declared that the com- 
munists “of the imperialist coun- 
tries” (this includes our own) must 
raise higher “the banner of bour- 
geois civil liberties.” That was an 
arrogant order, coming from the 
man who had killed hundreds of 
thousands of people and had sent 
millions into slave-labor camps. It 
was designed to create confusion in 
the Western world, In February, 
1953, Political Affairs followed 
Stalin’s order by declaring that 
“McCarthyism” must be made the 
main danger. Immediately, the 
Daily Worker took up the cry, and 
day after day hammered at “Mc- 
Carthyism.” By this term, the com- 
munists meant everything that 
would tend to curb their conspira- 
cy—from the FBI to the federal 
courts. 

In a few days, as if by magic, 
distinguished figures in public life 
were shouting against “McCarthy- 
ism.” In many local organizations 
(as the Daily Worker reported day 
by day), concealed communists got 
through resolutions against “Mc- 
Carthyism.” Much of American 
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thought was totally misled. Com- 
munist views were echoed by news- 
papers, radio, and magazines. In 
this way, Stalin’s will prevailed in 
America. 

This did not take place in some 
distant country. It occurred in your 
own city and probably in your own 
neighborhood. We are reminded 
once more that if communism is 
actually to be fought, the battle 
must begin intelligently at home. 

Another c case in point: for a long 
time, the communists, directed by 
Moscow, worked for a truce in 
Korea that would place the Red 
conspiracy in Asia in a favorable 
position for more aggression. With- 
in the U.S., they carried on a fa- 
natical campaign for this truce un- 
der the false cry of “peace.” They 
finally won that truce, a tribute 
to the success of their calumnies 
against Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and Gen. James J. Van Fleet, who 
told America that the war could 
be won and thereby countless 
American lives saved. 

The Moscow New Times then 
told us that this was a Red victory. 
It noted with satisfaction that the 
bloody regimes of Red Poland and 
Red Czechoslovakia were recog- 
nized as “neutral nations” on the 
repatriation commission, Moscow 
sees clearly how the recognition of 
these regimes as “neutral” has put 
a damper on the hopes for libera- 
tion of the Polish and Czechoslo- 
vak peoples. And what is even 
more to the point, it lets us know 


CRY McCARTHYISM! 


Tue true difference between 
McCarthy and his allegedly so- 
phisticated opponents is not that 
they propose a charitable and civ- 
ilized course, while McCarthy is 
Caliban; the difference is, in 
truth, that he takes man serious- 
ly, while they insist that man is 
morally a vegetable and _intel- 
lectually an eternal child. The 
intellectual scandal around Mc- 
Carthy is primarily the frighten- 
ing frivolousness of his opposi- 
tion, which holds that man’s 
choices signify nothing; that on 
his walks through the valley of 
decisions man picks and discards 
commitments with the abandon 
of Peter Pan picking daisies. 





From the prologue by William Schlamm 
to McCarthy and His Enemies by 
William F. Buckley, Jr., and L. Brent 
Bozell (Henry Regnery Co., 1954). 


that it has no intention of keeping 
the truce, that it will use this con- 
cession by the U.S. as the base for 
expanded aggression in Asia. 

This is not the handiwork of 
Moscow alone. Much of it was 
accomplished right here in our own 
country, through the concealed 
communists working among gulli- 
ble people and raising loud shouts 
about “the loss of civil liberties,” 
“academic freedom,” and “book 
burning,” none of which have been 
involved in the American scene. 
The result was that the real issues 
in Korea were forgotten. 
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The story is not ended; it has and a number of others are aiding 
only begun. Now the communists the communists by picturing Mos- 
work for recognition of Red China cow as having changed from a wolf 
and for the Sovietization of all toa lamb. 

Germany, and they hope to get It is up to each one of us to help 
that through American agreement. beat down this Soviet psychological 
Although these will be the biggest warfare. We must recognize “the 
blows our security has ever re- man witha crooked smile,” the con- 
ceived, the concealed communists cealed communist, or at least detect 
are making some headway. One of his operations. We must take time 
our leading newspapers has come to study communist strategy and 
out for recognition of Red China, tactics. We must read and be alert. 


Reasons for Blackballing Red China 


Collaboration in Indochina. Peiping has provided guidance and supplies to 
the Vietminh armies whose aim is to seize control of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 

Mistreatment of foreigners. Thousands of foreigners caught in China when 
the communists seized power have been kicked out and publicly degraded. 
Missionaries were imprisoned on false charges and forced to undergo rigged 
trials. 

“Brain Washing” of POW’s. Hundreds of UN prisoners were given the 
communists’ well-tested “confession” and “brain-washing” treatment in an 
effort to get them to make false confessions of germ warfare. The inhuman 
treatment meted out has included solitary confinement, exposure to severe 
weather conditions, deprivation of sleep, threatened reprisals. 

Defiance of the UN itself. By attacking in North Korea, the Red Chinese 
have openly and with arms defied the UN, which their Russian friends 
meanwhile demand they be allowed to join. 

Extortion racket. Millions of dollars have poured into Peiping’s treasury 
from overseas Chinese who tried to buy safety and protection for their rela- 
tives at home. But the dunning letters continue, in many cases even after 
the hostages have been liquidated. 

Participation in narcotics trade. A UN report not long ago pointed up 
Peiping’s sponsorship of a huge current trade in banned narcotics. 

Practice of actual piracy. The records show that Peiping has actually seized 
more than 130 Japanese fishing boats, and without provocation fired on for- 
eign ships and removed cargoes and passengers by force. 

This list could be extended. But these examples are enough to show why 
the U.S. opposes the admittance of Peiping to the UN. There must be some 
evidence 0: a change of heart, of direction, and of intent. And to date there 
has been none, Neal Stanford in The Christian Science Monitor (6 Feb. °54). 








The Harlem Globetrotters, famous 
basketball team, have made more than 
one international tour and exhibited 
their skill in uncounted places. As the 
most memorable incident of their 
travels, they point to their exhibition 
before Pope Pius XII in 1951. Dave 
Zinkoff, secretary to team owner and 
manager Abe Saperstein, tells the 
story with Edgar Williams. 


[ EVERY MEMBER Of our party 
were polled to determine the out- 
standing personality we encoun- 
tered on our trip around the world, 
I am certain that the Pope would 
be the unanimous choice. Fewer 
than half of us were Catholic, but 
all of us came away from our audi- 
ence with His Holiness spiritually 
refreshed and with the knowledge 
that we had met one of the great 
men of our time. 

We were in Rome when word 
came that the Pope would grant us 
an audience. This was a pleasant 
surprise, for he had received the 


The Globetrotters 
Visit the Pope 


The basketball players’ most dis- 
tinguished spectator called for 
the only encore they ever gave 


By Dave ZInKoFF 
With Epcar WILLIAMs 


Condensed from “Around the World With 


the Harlem Globetrotters’’* 


Globetrotters the previous summer. 
Since he seldom grants audiences 
to the same groups or individuals 
two years in succession, there had 
seemed little likelihood that we 
would see him again. 

But on July 31 the papal secre- 
tary sent us word that His Holiness 
would grant us an audience the 
next morning at Castelgandolfo, 
his summer home, 18 miles from 
Rome. I had no difficulty getting 
the party out of bed that morning. 
Everyone was up and ready to go 
long before eight o’clock. 

We were ushered into the audi- 
ence chamber, at one end of which 
sat His Holiness on a throne placed 
on a dais. He was attired in a white 
cassock, a white skullcap, and red 
shoes. He smiled as we entered, 
then stepped from the dais and 
walked toward us with energetic 
strides. Graciousness, kindliness, 
and simplicity flowed from him. 

The Pope passed from person to 


*Copyright 1953 by Dave Zinkoff and Edgar Williams. Reprinted with permission of Macrae 
Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 218 pp. $2.95. 
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person, talking briefly with each. 
The Catholics in the group knelt 
and kissed his ring, while the non- 
Catholics shook hands with him. 
His handshake was firm. His Holi- 
ness inquired about the national 
extraction of each of us, and if it 
developed, for example, that a per- 
son was of German ancestry and 
could speak the language of his 
forebears, the Pope chatted with 
him in German. Before he com- 
pleted the round, His Holiness had 
conversed in English, Italian, Ger- 
man, and French. Nearly all of us 
had brought medals with us to be 
blessed. When the Pope got to me, 
I held out four medals. “Your Holi- 
ness,” I said, “I am not a Catholic, 


but I would like to present these 


medals to four Catholic friends 
when I return to the U.S.” 

“Thank you, my son,” His Holli- 
ness said. “You are most thought- 
ful.” 

The Pope gave the entire group 
his blessing, then returned to the 
throne. Abe Saperstein stepped for- 
ward, holding a new basketball. 
“Your Holiness,” he said, “you have 
honored us greatly. As a small 
token of our appreciation, we 
would like you to have this basket- 
ball, autographed by every member 
of the Globetrotters.” The Pope ac- 
cepted the ball and examined it 
closely. 

“I have heard much about the 
Globetrotters, and the good work 
they are doing,” he said. “But I 
never have seen them play. In fact, 


A lay 


I never have seen a_ basketball 
game, and I confess that I am curi- 
ous about it.” 

“Would Your Holiness like to 
see a small demonstration?” Abe 
asked. 

“I would like very much to see 
it,” the Pope replied. 

“Would it be all right if we put 
it on right here?” inquired Abe. 
His Holiness said it would. 

“Then,” Saperstein said, “if you 
will lend us that basketball for a 
few minutes, we will do our best.” 

Then ensued the scene the like 
of which never had been witnessed 
before in Castelgandolfo. Rookie 
Brown, Babe Pressley, Leon Hil- 
lard, Clarence Wilson, and Josh 
Grider doffed their coats and 
formed a circle in front of the Pope. 
Then someone pointed out that the 
recording of Sweet Georgia Brown 
that the Globetrotters use for mood 
music had been left behind, and 
the circle routine would lack its 
usual zip without musical accom- 
paniment. 

“That’s no problem,” Saperstein 
said. “The rest of us will whistle 
the tune and clap our hands in 
time to the rhythm.” 

The show began. The slick new 
basketball was difficult to handle 
and the five performers obviously 
were a bit stage-frightened. After 
all, this was the most distinguished 
spectator before whom they ever 
had played. 

The circle act was started, and 
the ball moved like a projectile. 
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The whistling and the hand-clap- 
ping were loud and sincere. When 
I looked at His Holiness, I could 
see one foot extended from beneath 
his cassock—and that foot was tap- 
ping the floor in rhythm! 

When the routine was completed, 
Abe asked the Pontiff whether 
there was anything else he would 
like to see. “Yes,” he replied, “I 
would like to see these young men 
go through this once more.” There 
followed the only encore the Trot- 
ters ever have given of the circle 
act. 

When the demonstration ended, 
an official Vatican photographer 
came in, and we posed for photo- 
graphs with the Pontiff. Because of 
the size of our group we had to 
line up in two rows for the picture, 
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with His Holiness in the middle of 
the front row. The people in the 
back row asked that another photo- 
graph be made so that they could 
move up to the front. His Holiness 
agreed. “I have learned,” he said 
with a smile, “that Americans al- 
ways want ‘just one more.’ ” 

Our audience lasted 45 minutes, 
and Saperstein will tell you proud- 
ly that when the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor called on His Holiness 
immediately afterward, they stayed 
only 18 minutes. 

We really didn’t need the bus to 
carry us back to Rome after our 
visit with the Pope. We could have 
flown back under our own power. 
All of us, Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics, left with a great feeling of 
exaltation. 


How Your Church Can Raise Money 


Art ovr convent of Our Lady of the Cenacle in Vancouver, B.C., we have 
an annual garden party. This year it will be a Marian garden, with all blue 
flowers, to honor our blessed Lady in her special year. 

Early in spring, we ask friends to contribute packages of flower seeds, 
which we start indoors, and replant outside when the warm weather permits. 
Our garden is ready for the party in June. 

Every year the garden abounds in color and fragrance. Friends come from 
far-distant places. Flower lovers prove their knowledge of flowers by listing 


the names of all they recognize. 


Prizes are awarded for those who correctly name the most species. We 
charge an entry fee for the contest, and the money all goes to our retreat- 


house fund. 


Sister M. 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THe Caruo.ic Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 





You're happier than you think 


Your Emotional Cycles 


By Dr. Rexrorp Hersey 


As told to CoLin PrETERs 


Condensed from the Town Journal* 


ou've often waked up in the 
| morning feeling “good,” for 
|_ ~~ | no special reason. And there 
are days when you, man or woman, 
will feel “low,” also without cause. 
You may not have noticed that 
these peaks and dips recur about 
three weeks apart in a consistent 
rhythm, the lows even more reg- 
ular than the peaks. But they do. 
You can chart this pattern and pre- 
dict it. Knowing your cycle will 
permit you to anticipate “highs” and 
“lows” and to plan work or fun 
accordingly. 

Actually, a cyclic pattern can be 
seen in all nature, including human 
affairs. Understanding the appro- 
priate cycle is basic in business, 
weather reporting, farming, and 
medical diagnosis. Just as we know 
that the 17-year locusts that buzzed 
around last summer will be back 
again in 1970, so we can reason- 
ably predict that maroon will be a 
popular auto color next year (its 
popularity follows a rhythm of ap- 
proximately ten years). And we 
can be pretty sure your wife will be 
wearing a bustle again after 1970, 
N.W,, D.C. 


Sizit & St, Washington 4, 
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following the 105-year cycle in the 
shape of women’s dresses. 

There are also patterns in disease 
outbreaks, for instance, the recur- 
ring seven-year peak in scarlet fe- 
ver. I have traced several biological 
rhythms in physical strength, basal 
metabolism, and _ red blood-cell 
count. Only recently, however, has 
much attention been paid to the 
emotional cycle. 

Simply knowing that there is a 
rhythm in your feelings can be im- 
portant. A man I know became so 
depressed that he decided to kill 
himself. Luckily, he knew about 
the cycle and waited three weeks. 
By then, his actual situation hadn’t 
changed. But he was then “up” 
rather than “down” emotionally. 
He attacked his problems, and by 
the time his next low came around, 
he had begun to solve some of them. 

This is an extreme case. But two 
insurance salesmen increased their 
earnings 20% by selling during 
their peaks and catching up on 
their ofice work during lows. You, 
too, can find a way to apply the 
cycle to your own life. 


February, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Farm Journal, 
and reprinted with permission. 
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As for myself, I 
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dentally, that is usu- 
ally when I’ve got 
too much vitality to confine myself 
to careful or tedious tasks. 

In the same way, a businessman 
I’ve studied clears most routine 
work during his emotional lows. 
At highs, he’s brimming with so 
many ideas and so much confidence 
that he’s busy planning ahead. 

You can expect greater “drive” 
during high periods; you may sleep 
less but you'll feel fit. You'll seek 
out challenging tasks; criticism or 
pettiness can’t block you. The op- 
posite is generally true of your low 
periods. But you're likely to do 
more careful, critical thinking then. 

No general statement will hold 
good for everyone. Each person 
must study his own cycle. This 
much can be said, however: the 
gradual fluctuation between high 
and low over almost six weeks 
ranges across less than half the nor- 
mal emotional scale. So it will not 
be clearly perceptible from day to 
day. The cycle, certainly, will not 
be evident until you start looking 
for it. Even- then, don’t expect to 


Part of typical cycle for normal man; in full it 


shows 512-week pattern. 


forecast “blue” days on any regular 
basis; such “double lows” are usu- 
ally a combination of a standard 
low with some particularly depress- 
ing outside factor. But not even 
outside factors or the usual illnesses 
will radically affect the pattern of 
your cycle or put it out by more 
than a week or two, and then only 
temporarily. 

Here’s how to chart your own 
cycle. Keep a tally of your feelings 
twice a day, midmorning and mid- 
afternoon. Rate yourself plus or 
minus from a condition of balanced, 
fairly passive indifference, which | 
call neutral. Don’t judge by com- 
parison with the previous day. And 
don’t judge by your “usual” state, 
which is likely to be somewhat 
happier than neutral. 


Use a scale something like this: 
Elated Neutral 
Glowing Negative 
Bright Pessimistic 
Happy Forlorn 
Cheerful Depressed 
Positive ............ +1 Despondent 

Hopeless 6 
Rate yourself every day for at 
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| It you care to chart your cycle 
| clearly and conscientiously for at 
| least six months, Dr. Hersey will 
| be interested in your findings as 
| part of his continuing study of 
| the emotional cycle. Please note 
| any outside influences or physical 
| factors that may have caused un- 
| usual peaks or dips. Send a copy 
| of your chart to Dr. Rexford 
| Hersey at the Frederick W. Tay- 
| lor Management laboratory of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
| Philadelphia 4, Pa. Mark it clear- 
ly with your name and address, 
sex, age and period covered. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
+ 





least four months, preferably six, 
and for a full year if you’re a wom- 
an. After that (but not before; it’ll 
only put you off) you can draw a 
chart like the one in this article. 
Mark a point for each of 180 or 365 
days. It will show odd ups and 
downs. You'll find that you have 
a definite dip and a rounded high 
about every five weeks. You won't 
vary much in future years. 





Women will have to chart more 
carefully because they have three 
cycles, of 14, 28, and about 35 days. 
To highlight the dominant cycle 
(your chart will be much more 
jagged than the male graph shown 
here), you must mark arbitrarily 
the lows that occur every five weeks 
or so, and ignore all the others. 

What to do about your cycle once 
you've charted it? You may feel 
like fighting it—trying to force a 
brighter attitude at low points. That 
might seem to be desirable, since 
not many people today can afford 
to be “temperamental.” But since 
we don’t know yet what causes 
this rhythmic emotional fluctuation, 
changing it must remain a future 
ambition. The only thing that you 
can really do about your cycle is 
to accept it as you do, say, the daily 
pattern of sleep, and to make the 
most of your high points. 

Incidentally, if you do chart your 
emotional cycle, you'll probably 
make an interesting discovery: that 
you're actually happier than you 
think! 


Lazy Man’s Game 


Mrs. Barnes could never understand what her husband saw in golf. She in- 
sisted that he was just tiring himself out by doing so much walking. 

One day, she followed him around the course, trying to explain to him 
how stupidly he was behaving. Mr. Barnes was getting more nervous by the 
minute; finally he landed in a sand trap. He tried one iron after another, but 
struggle as he would, he couldn’t get the ball out. 

His wife, sitting above him on a bunker, took out her knitting, and said 
complacently, ““There! I knew you could play just as well in one place if you 


wanted to.” 


New Zealand Tablet (23 Sept. ’53). 








What Do A\mericans 
Think of the Bible? 


The 30th of a series of articles on the Catuotic Dicest survey of 
religion in the U.S. 


HE Biste has always been a 

best seller in America. And 
the number of Bibles distributed 
continues to increase each year; an- 
nual distribution is about 3 million. 
The grand total of Bibles distribut- 
ed to date in the U.S. is estimated 
to be more than 200 million. These 
staggering figures would seem to 
indicate a continuing high regard 
for this book of books. 

Certainly, in former days the 
family Bible was not only the best- 
read but sometimes the only book 
in an American household. But 
what do today’s Americans think 
of the Bible? Do they hold it in 
the same high regard that their an- 
cestors did? The Bible is still a 
best seller; but, is it still read? 
Answers to these questions were 
sought in the CatHotic Dicesr sur- 
vey of religion. Since the questions 
were asked only of persons 18 years 
and older (representing 104 million 
Americans), the answers reflect 
chiefly the opinions of those whose 
religious schooling is behind them. 
For the most part, their opinions 
are set. 

The first question the survey 


asked was: “Do you believe the 
Bible is really the revealed word of 
God; or do you think it is only a 
great piece of literature? Of the 104 
million persons represented by the 
survey, 83% (representing about 


86.4 millions) said they believed 
that the Bible is the revealed word 
of God; 10% (about 10.4 millions) 
believe that it is only a work of lit- 
erature; 7% didn’t know or had 


other opinions. 

If the survey had been made a 
century ago, these figures would 
not have been surprising. In our 
day, such a large percentage of be- 
lievers is worth remarking. It is 
often taken for granted that attacks 
of critical scholars and agnostic pro- 
fessors have reduced the Bible to a 
set of religious myths, and that the 
rise of modern science has been 
matched by a corresponding de- 
cline in biblical authority and be- 
lief. The survey certainly does not 
bear this out. Almost all Ameri- 
cans, 99% according to a previous 
Catruotic Dicest survey, believe 
there is a God; more than four out 
of five believe that the Bible con- 
tains His revealed word. 
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A breakdown of statistics accord- 
ing to religious groups reveals no 
significant difference of belief be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics on 
this point. The traditional Chris- 
tian belief that the Bible contains 
God's revelation is held by 88% of 
Catholics and 85% of Protestants. 
Among Jews, opinions were more 
divided: 45% of them think the 
Bible is the word of God; another 
45% think of it only as great lit- 
erature. This proportion among 
Jews is even below the ratio of 
those who do not classify them- 
selves as Jewish or Christian or 
who have no religion at all; accord- 
ing to the survey, 52% of these 
still believe the Bible is God’s re- 
vealed word! 

Age or race seems not to make a 
significant difference regarding be- 
lief in the Bible. However, the sur- 
vey showed that people in smaller 
cities and rural areas tend more to 
accept the Bible than people in 
large cities. For example, 90% of 
those living in rural areas believed 
the Bible to be God’s revealed 
word; only 76% in cities of over a 
million thought so. 

The region also made a differ- 
ence. People living in that sectiori 
of the U.S. called the Bible Belt 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi) were above the 
national average; 89%-96% of 
them held the Bible to be the word 
of God. On the other hand, only 
78% in New York, Pennsylvania, 
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and New Jersey, and 74% in the 
mountain states (Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colora- 
do, New Mexico, Arizona) thought 
of the Bible as revelation. 
Education also made a difference. 
Eighty-six per cent of persons hav- 
ing a high-school education or less 
said that they accepted the Bible as 
the word of God, compared with 
79% of those who had a partial 
college education. There was an 
even more significant drop among 
those who had a full college educa- 
tion: only 68% of them considered 
the Bible to contain the word of 
God; more than one out of every 
four college graduates (26%) re- 
gard the Bible merely as literature. 
Perhaps some explanation for re- 
jection of the Bible by college grad- 
uates can be found in two facts. 
1. Such rejection corresponds gen- 
erally to a decline in other religious 
beliefs, such as the existence of God, 
the Trinity, and the divinity of 
Christ, as indicated by previous 
surveys. (Note that the survey cov- 
ers those who have been to college, 
not merely those who are now in 
college.) 2. The decline may also be 
accounted for by the fact that when 
the Bible is treated in college, it is 
usually treated just as literature. 
The figures of the survey do not 
permit the conclusion that the 
more education Americans have, 
the less religious they become. Nev- 
ertheless, the survey does indicate 
that those who have been to our 
colleges as they now are show a 
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marked decline in religious beliefs, 
belief in Revelation included. 
Strangely enough, in a previous 
survey this same group showed a 
preference greater than any other 
group for wanting their children 
to receive some religious instruc- 
tion. 

The second question the survey 
asked was: “Do: you ever read the 
Bible?” This was followed by, 
“How often?” To get definite an- 
swers, the query was _ phrased: 
“About how many times would 
you say you read it during the last 
12 weeks?” This second question 
allowed for six possible answers: 
“Never read the Bible,” “Practical- 
ly never,” “Every few weeks,” 
“Once or twice a week,” “Three to 
six times a week,” “Practically ev- 
ery day.” This gave a rather good 
idea of the Bible-reading habits of 
Americans. 

Americans may not read Scrip- 
ture as much as their forefathers, 
but the survey showed that the 
practice is still common. Of Ameri- 
cans generally, 34% (about 35 mil- 
lion adults) read the Bible at least 
once a week; 12% (about 12 mil- 
lion) read it every day. Another 
12% never read it at all. The re- 
mainder read it every few weeks 
(22%) or practically never (28%). 
Americans on the whole still read 
the Bible. 

Of the three major religious 
groups in the U.S., Jews read the 
Bible the least: 65% said they nev- 
er or practically never read the 
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Bible. More than half of the Cath- 
olics (56%) fall into the same 
class. Less than one-third of Prot- 
estants (32%) never or practically 
never read the Bible. Of the Prot- 
estant denominations, only one 
group, the Congregationalist, reads 
the Bible less than Catholics and 
Jews; 67% of them said they never 
or practically never read it (though 
only 9% said they never read it). 

Baptists are the greatest Bible 
readers: 48% read it at least once 
a week; 21% of them read it prac- 
tically every day. Persons belong- 
ing to the smaller Protestant 
churches (listed in the survey as 
“other denominations”) do almost 
as well: 46% of them read the 
Bible at least once a week; 18%, 
every day. Among other groups 
who read Scripture as often as once 
a week are 38% of Presbyterians, 
34% of Methodists, 34% of Epis- 
copalians, 29% of Lutherans, 22% 
of Catholics, 14% of Jews. 

The statistics on Catholics sug- 
gest some questions. Only about 
one out of every five Catholics 
(22%) said he reads the Bible once 
a week. Another one out of the five 
said he never reads it at all; the 
other three profess to read it every 
few weeks or practically never. 
These replies are especially inter- 
esting in view of the common prac- 
tice in Catholic churches of reading 
the Epistle and Gospel at every 
Sunday Mass. The total number of 
selections throughout a year comes 
to well over 100 readings, mostly 
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from the New Testament. Yet 
78% of adult Catholics (about 18 
out of 23 million) say they do not 
read Scripture at least once a week! 

Catholics in the U.S., on the 
whole, are quite faithful in their 
attendance at Sunday Mass. Even 
though there are, no doubt, many 
who do not attend Mass regularly, 
the number is probably not any- 
where near 80%. Many of the 
Catholics interviewed, even though 
they listen to the Epistle and Gos- 
pel on Sunday, did not regard this 
as “reading the Bible.” Apparently, 
neither did that rather large num- 
ber of Catholics who follow the 
Mass in their own missals (which 
are mostly composed of selections 
from the Bible). “To read the 
Bible,” to those who answered the 
question, probably meant “to hold 
a Bible in one’s hands and read it 
privately to oneself.” Such a notion 
is understandable; but, at the same 
time, indicates a curious confusion 
between the book and its contents. 

The survey showed that women 
tend to read Scripture more than 
men do; older people more than 
the young; those who have been 
to college more than those of less 
education. 

And although income did not 
make an appreciable difference in 
Bible-reading habits, occupation 
did: professional men and farmers 
read the Bible more than white- 
collar and manual workers. 

Size of city and section of the 
country also made a difference in 


Americans’ Bible-reading _ habits. 
People in towns and rural areas 
tend to read the Bible more than 
those in large cities. People who 
lived in the Bible Belt were by far 
greater readers of the Bible than 
those in other regions. For example, 
49% of those in the East South 
Central* and West South Centralt 
sections said they read the Bible at 
least once a week (19% of them 
read it every day; only 7% never 
read it). On the other hand, 29% 
of New Englanderst never read the 
Bible at all, and only 18% of them 
read it every day. 

Though the survey revealed no 
absolutely uniform trend on belief 
in the Bible and reading it, two 
conclusions may be drawn. 1. The 
percentage of Americans who be- 
lieve the Bible to be the revealed 
word of God corresponds to the 
percentage of those who accepted 
other religious doctrines, e.g., the 
existence of God, the Trinity, and 
the divinity of Christ. 2. While 
some qualifications have to be made 
for such things as education and 
occupation, the frequency of read- 
ing the Bible followed upon belief 
in it (Catholics were a notable ex- 
ception). 

Generally speaking, those who 
thought of the Bible as God’s reve- 
lation to man read it; those who 
thought of it as just a work of 
literature tended to read it less 
often. 


*Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
+Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
tMaine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 











What's for Breakfast? 


The most important meal of the day 
wants more attention 


By Harry BortsForp 


Condensed from Cosmopolitan* 


PJ UE CURIOUS LEGEND that men do 

i] not want a substantial breakfast 
started with lazy wives or women 
on a diet. When husbands are away 
from home, they order the works: 
fruit or vegetable juice, hot cereal 
and cream, ham and eggs, hashed 
brown potatoes, hot biscuits, and 
three cups of coffee. 

Drab monotony unhappily charac- 
terizes the average American break- 
fast. The man who knows that he 
will sit down to watered fruit juice, 
toast, and hastily made coffee does 
not sing in his bath. He is the 
gent you see in cartoons behind 
the morning paper, opposite the un- 
friendly lady in curlers. She will 
get only a good-by peck as he races 
off to work. 

But the man who comes down to 
a real breakfast gives the morning 
paper only a casual glance. He scans 
the meal, audits its goodness and 
variety, and heaps deserved praise 
on the lady who planned or pre- 
pared it. 

There are dozens of ways of 
starting breakfast. Above all, there 
should be day-by-day variety. Can- 


ned or bottled tomato juice has vir- 
tue only when icy cold. The good 
cook starts with a quart of tomato 
juice, adds a half teaspoon each of 
minced fresh marjoram and sweet 
basil, a quarter teaspoon of celery 
salt, four drops of Tabasco sauce, 
one teaspoon of onion juice, a half 
teaspoon of Worcestershire sauce. 
The container is shaken well, and 
refrigerated overnight. 

A melon, a fairly small but ripe 
one, is always a nice choice to start 
the morning meal, but it can be im- 
proved immeasurably. The night 
before, cut a circle about the size of 
a silver dollar from the stem end, 
invert the melon, drain out the 
juices and as many seeds as possi- 
ble. With a bottle of very dry sau- 
terne, fill the cavity, replace the 
plug, place in the refrigerator. In 
the morning, drain the liquor, cut 
the melon, and serve. This is espe- 
cially welcome for a holiday or a 
Saturday or Sunday breakfast. 

Prepare grapefruit the night be- 
fore. Dust with sugar, add a table- 
spoon of dry sherry, refrigerate. It 
will inspire compliments. 


*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. January, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Hearst Corp., 


and 


reprinted with permission. 
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Quick-frozen orange juice has its 
merits, but it needs fortification. A 
large lemon or lime squeezed into 
the mixture gives it a new, exciting 
Hlavor. 

Oatmeal has been enjoyed by 
generations of stalwart males and 
lively and lovely women. It is best 
when served piping hot, with a dol- 
lop of butter on it, covered with 
thick cream, and generously dusted 
with brown sugar. Certainly it con- 
tains calories, plenty of them, but 
when it has been more than 12 
hours since food passed between the 
lips, the fires need stoking. 

A dish of strawberries, a bowl of 
red raspberries, or one heaped with 
luscious blueberries can launch the 
breakfast with great good cheer. In 
Pennsylvania, during the season, it 
was our habit to start breakfast 
with wild strawberries, tiny red-ripe 
nuggets of great and delicate flavor. 
A modest squirt of kirsch, a deli- 
cate dust of sugar helped. No cream, 
if you wish to enjoy their unforget- 
table flavor. 

You don’t forget a good break- 
fast. I remember one eaten on a 
holiday morning in Manhattan. We 
started with spiced and_ herbed 
tomato juice. Then came grilled 
mushroom caps on wedges of rye 
toast, broiled smoked sausages, plen- 
ty of coffee, good talk, and leisure- 
ly, enjoyable eating. 

For genuine economy, for the ul- 
timate in taste, take a tall and chilly 
glass of vegetable juice, followed by 
squares of fried mush, crisp and 
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brown, a few strips of broiled ba- 
con, and some good marmalade. If 
need for more sustenance is felt, 
flank the mush and bacon with 
fried eggs. 

Did you ever broil kippers? It’s 
easy. Split the kippers without 
breaking the back skin. Gently place 
them skinside down in a well-but- 
tered shallow baking dish. Brush 
them with melted butter and lemon 
juice, festoon them with a few 
twists of the pepper mill. Run the 
dish under a moderate flame for 
ten minutes. Serve with the speed 
of light. You will find the smoky 
flavor entrancing, zesty, and better 
than finnan haddie. 

For a special holiday breakfast, 
nothing is better than a small steak 
judiciously broiled, lavishly but- 
tered, and served on a hot plate. A 
melon to start the meal, hot biscuits 
or toasted and buttered English 
muffins, a tart jelly—that’s it. No 
potatoes. My Uncle Thomas lived 
to be 96, a lean giant of a man, 
strong physically and mentally: Ex- 
cept on abstinence days he ate a 
small steak for breakfast each morn- 
ing for 60 years, accompanied by a 
plate of hot buckwheat cakes cov- 
ered with golden-clover honey. He 
washed this fare down with three 
cups of strong coffee and marched 
to his gristmill whistling The 
Campbells Are Coming through his 
venerable white beard. 

In Atlanta, I once had a break- 
fast of memorable proportions. We 
started with preserved figs in cream. 
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Next came hot corn bread and a 
platter of beaten biscuits. The corn 
bread was unsweetened, brown 
crusted, and most palatable; the bis- 
cuits were small, close textured, 
more tender than any I had ever 
tasted. A heaping platter of fluffy 
golden scrambled eggs was flanked 
by strips of home-cured bacon. 

Broiled lamb chops topped by 
grilled mushroom caps, smoking 
hot muffins, and a spate of tart jelly 
make a satisfactory breakfast. This 
meal requires a little work the 
night before. Trim the chops, mari- 
nate them in a mild French dress- 
ing, refrigerate. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch make 
scrapple, an artful combination of 
lean pork, corn meal, salt, sage, 
mace, marjoram, and pepper. The 
mixture is thoroughly cooked. When 
cold, it is sliced, fried to a crisp and 
inviting brown, and served very 
hot. It is excellent with eggs, and 
when served with a tart apple but- 
ter, it is ultimate. It forms the foun- 
dation for a hearty breakfast. Most 
butchers carry scrapple in stock, 
and the price is reasonable. 

A Virginia breakfast: poached 
eggs delicately perched on _paper- 
thin slices of pink and fragrant 
Smithfield ham, small crunchy bis- 
cuits, preserved wild plums or 
spiced pears, scads of coffee from a 
battered befo-the-wah silver pot, 
snowy linen. Name a_ breakfast 
more gracious! 

I] remember a breakfast of broiled 
fillets of flounder, freshly caught, 
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basted with lime juice as_ they 
broiled. They came from the fire 
endowed with a glorious flavor, 
then were topped with a dot of but- 
ter, a dash of salt, a twist of the 
pepper mill. With the fish was 
served a jug of hot lime juice, my 
host holding to a theory that cold 
juice on a hot fish was an outrage 
against simple gastronomy. He 
served also small hot corn-meal 
pancakes, straight from the griddle, 
with hot maple sirup. That break- 
fast is why I still remember Corpus 
Christi with affection. Freshly 
caught bluefish are equally good 
when broiled in this manner. 

A small broiled ham steak, served 
with eggs in almost any form, 
seems to be America’s favorite 
breakfast. If the steak comes from 
a commercial ham, processed by 
one of our large mass-production 
packers, the chances are that it is 
mildly cured, lacking in distinction 
and character. This can easily be 
remedied. Score the fat to prevent 
curling under heat, and rub the 
entire surface of the steak with 
brown sugar and ground cloves. 
Broil, and the steak that emerges 
will have a taste akin to a vintage 
country-cured ham. With the ham 
and eggs, try toasted whole-wheat 
bread, ice-cold applesauce. 

A good breakfast is a foundation 
meal, needed after a long abstinence 
from food. If it isn’t too heavy, if 
it is eaten with honest zest, it pre- 
pares the man or woman for a day 
of real endeavor. 





Put a Shrine in Your Yard 


The reactions will surprise you 


By Mary Tintey Day 


UBLIC SHRINES to the blessed 
Mother, such as the multi- 
million dollar shrine of the 

Immaculate Conception under con- 

struction in Washington, D.C., are 

singularly appropriate during this, 

the Marian year. But when you find 

private shrines not only on vast 

estates but in pocket-handkerchief- 

sized lawns, even in apartment- 

house window boxes, then you 

know that the spirit of the Marian 

year has really caught on, Our peo- 

ple are bringing the Blessed Virgin 

into their homes and gardens, as 

well as into their hearts and minds. 
Almost spontaneously, 

such outdoor shrines are 

appearing, often in the 

most unexpected spots. 

Who would have thought, 

for instance, that the Ri- 

ley boys over on Elm St. 

would clear out that back 

lot where they’d had their 

hut? That they would 

spend Saturday after Sat- 

urday planting grass and 

flowers? Yet, they are 

making a fitting place for 

the homemade little box 

they nailed onto the soli- 

tary elm tree to hold a 


tiny statue of our blessed Mother. 
From Riverside drive to Sunset 
blvd., from Kansas farms to fire 
escapes of crowded metropolitan 
flats, the blessed Mother has her 
place of honor. Neighbors, friends, 
and mere passers-by know that 
there is someone near by who cares, 
invoking the blessing of Mary. 
While relatively few may make 
pilgrimages to public shrines dur- 
ing the Marian year, the pilgrim- 
ages are coming to the people. 

Some months ago, the Catholic 
press carried a brief news story of 
Margaret Jenkins’ backyard shrine 
in Washington, D.C., 
made of cement at a cost 
of $20. Miss Jenkins was 
deluged with requests for 
“how-to” information, and 

has answered them all. 
From Jacksonville, Fla., 
a woman wrote, “I have 
been thinking about do- 
ing this for a long while, 
remembering the beauty 
of a grotto for Mary at 
the boarding school where 
I went as a child. Because 
of the expense I thought 
would be involved, I never 
got beyond the thinkirtg 
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stage until I read about your 
shrine.” 

From California came another. 
“We have recently bought a little 
home here in the San Fernando 
valley and I have long wanted a 
shrine. Now that we have the yard, 
will you please tell us how to go 
about building a shrine?” 

One Syracuse, N. Y., family wrote 
Miss Jenkins that at their summer 
reunion, the family plans to build 
a shrine together, children and 
grandchildren all lending a hand. 

From Encino, Calif., comes news 
of the Jordans (radio’s Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly of Wistful Vista) 
and their shrine, built by Kado, a 
Japanese Catholic, now with the 
Maryknoll Fathers. Each morning, 
before starting work on the shrine, 
Marian Jordan remembers, Kado 
would kneel and pray, “as if ask- 
ing our Lady’s help in building 
something worthy of her queenly 
residence.” 

Dr. Philip Cogley, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, sent a picture of a 
huge grotto which he had con- 
structed on his estate. He urged 
neighborhood groups to promote 
shrines in back yards and gardens 
for the Marian year. In response to 
this, a doctor in East Syracuse, 
N.Y., took up the idea. 

Thus the “Shrines to Mary in 
54” grows. And, in keeping with 
our Lady’s own gentle nature, there 
is no spirit of rivalry among the 
outdoor shrine builders, only a 
friendly camaraderie and a willing- 


ness to share information and ex- 
periences. 

Few could afford a grotto such 
as Dr. Cogley’s, miniature of that 
at Massabielle in Lourdes. On a 
two-acre tract, it stands 28 feet high 
and 33 feet wide. It was built by 
Zenon Lach, builder of many sim- 
ilar grottoes in Europe. The grass- 
land on which the grotto stands is 
surrounded by a double row of 
1,000 interlocking evergreens, and 
within the grassland are scattered 
Alaskan-birch trees. A cross reposes 
atop the grotto, and in the cave 
beneath is a 5!4-foot statue of the 
Virgin Mary, with a kneeling statue 
of St. Bernadette at her feet. A 
small lake constantly flowing with 
spring water is off to one side. 

At a prie-dieu facing the grotto, 
the Cogley family say their night 
prayers in clement weather. Day in 
and day out, people visit the shrine, 
and all are welcome. Catholics and 
non-Catholics come at all hours, 
many non-Catholics paying sum- 
mer visits at 5 a.M. for “a prayer- 
ful sunrise.” 

For eight years Dr. Cogley has 
worked on this grotto, the answer 
to a promise he made. In 1943,- in 
New Guinea, during a particularly 
heavy bombing raid, he was in a 
trench with Father Fred Gehring, 
C.M., of Germantown, Pa. (the 
Guadalcanal padre of Patsy Li 
fame). In a moment of particular 
danger, Medic Cogley said to Chap- 
lain Gehring, “Father, if we get 
out of this mess and I get home, 
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I will build something very nice 
for our Lady.” 

“If we do,” Father Gehring an- 
swered, “and you build it, Pll fly 
out and bless it!” 

They both got out. After being 
disabled, Dr. Cogley was shipped 
home in 1945. He immediately be- 
gan clearing the two acres of woods, 
going ahead with building and 
landscaping. Three times since then 
Father Gehring has flown to Coun- 
cil Bluffs to see the progress and 
to bless the work. 

Whether or not Dr. Cogley’s 
shrine inspired others—though this 
is the usual effect of such efforts— 
there are many private shrines be- 
ing built in Council Bluffs. One in 
particular, a 12-foot grotto at St. 
Bernard’s hospital, overlooking the 
highways, is being erected by Fa- 
ther J. Hannen, a semiretired Jesu- 
it, who is a splendid stonemason 
with a great love for our Lady. 

Though Dr. Cogley enjoys hav- 
ing people visit his shrine, he en- 
courages his own townspeople and 
others to build their own, to spread 
devotion to the blessed Virgin. “I 
know for sure,” he says, “that a 
12-inch statue with a few rocks 
would be just as pleasing to her, 
and it can be done with great 
economy.” He tells of a friend in 
California) who makes for $50 
molds of Our Lady of Fatima from 
which 100 statues can be made at 
a negligible cost. 

Margaret Jenkins’ shrine at $20, 
with a 21-inch statue costing $9, is 
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also too expensive for many people. 
But lack of money needs stop no- 
body with a real desire to honor 
our Lady. Many a back yard has 
merely a pole with a tiny open- 
faced shrine, almost like a_ bird 
house. One such, in the yard of 
a modest home in upper New York 
state, has attracted a great deal of 
attention from non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. “Your Mary” is the way the 
neighbors refer to it: “Your Mary 
looks very lovely today.” And, 
though the owner is badly crippled 
with arthritis and can do little gar- 
dening, the neighbors have taken 
over fixing the garden as a proper 
setting. 

“One morning,” the owner re- 
ports, “I awoke to find that some- 
body—I_ never knew who—had 
planted ivy at the base and had 
encouraged it to grow up the pole.” 

Experiences like this are common 
to shrine owners. “Flowers are left 
at the foot of our shrine every day,” 
a woman in Maryland writes. 
“Though we have few flowers in 
our own garden, our Lady always 
has hers.” 

“You'd be surprised at how many 
children, and grownups, too, stop 
by our shrine to say a prayer every 
day,” comments a man from Ohio. 
“The shrine is simple, just a for- 
mer child’s playhouse. But it in- 
spires devotion.” 

As to planting, Mrs. Daniel Cul- 
hane of Washington, D. C., believes 
that all planting in the yard should 
lead to the shrine. A small path 
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and the shrine at the end of it 
develops this pattern. Omit what 
competes with your shrine, and see 
to it that the total amount of foli- 
age is in relation to the size of 
shrine and statue, with some plant- 
ing of blue: forget-me-nots, del- 
phiniums in relation to white flow- 
ers which show up so well at night. 
Ground ivy known as Nepeta 
Hederacea quickly covers large 
areas beneath shallow-rooted trees 
and will climb up a post. 

For the lowest corners of the 
shrine, be sure to hold to ever- 
greens that will not grow large. 
Most of the trees found in the 
woods will outgrow any shrine in 
a short me. Cotoneaster shrubs in 
many forms make a beautiful back- 
ground with berries that bring the 
birds to sing at Mary’s feet. An- 
dorra and pfitzer junipers make 
good low-spreading bush-like trees 
for the corners of the shrine. Next 
to this the conical blue spruce or 
the pyramidal American aborvitae 
looks attractive, possibly used as the 
family Christmas tree one year and 
then moved out to the shrine as a 
family marker. In the background, 
upright juniper makes a backdrop. 

And if you have no backyard? 
There’s always the possibility of a 
window-box shrine. One of the 
loveliest is a little shadow box with 
a tiny statue of our Lady perched 
on the 7th floor of an apartment 
house in Chicago. On a court, hun- 
dreds of residents see the small 
shrine every day, and every night 
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it is spotlighted by a near-by street 
light. 

Not only is it true that “you don’t 
have to be a saint to have a shrine”; 
you don’t have to be rich either! 

Even we have one. Ours was in- 
spired by that of the Frederick V. 
Murphy family in Washington, 
D.C. Theirs is simply a little point- 
ed-roof box with copper sheeting 
over the top to protect it from rain, 
and costing, statue and all, less than 
$5, according to Mrs. Murphy. | 
saw it first one January night when, 
after a terrific clap of thunder, all 
eyes instinctively turned to the win- 
dow. There, amidst swaying tree 
branches and through sleety rain, 
stood the blessed Mother, serene 
and lovely, reminding us of her 
constant care. 

“That’s for us,” 1 thought, and 
next day I broached the subject to 
the family. 

Fine. Just fine! 

I went on hesitantly. It would 
mean a back yard cleanup job first, 
raking up the final remnants of 
last fall’s leaves. And in typical 
manana fashion, they promised to 
do it, “come spring.” 

But, with the Marian year al- 
ready started . . .? So next day, 
with trailer-before-the-car tactics, I 
nailed up a little shrine, quite like 
the Murphy’s, onto the old oak 
tree in the back yard. 

And then the blessed Mother 
wrought a minor marvel. She got 
every member of this family out 
there to clean up the yard! 
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Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello 


Restoration of the old house turns up some surprises 


By Roserr P. Jorpan 
Condensed from the Washington Post* 


EcrETS that Thomas Jeffer- 

son took with him to his 

_ grave were uncovered dur- 

ing the recent renovation of his 

home, Monticello. They are not se- 

crets of state, but rather the secrets 

a man of genius might confide to 
his love. 

For Jefferson loved Monticello. 
He loved it when it was only a 
dream, and he moved a mountain 
top to make it come true. He start- 
ed building in 1769 and he built 
for 40 years. He built his love into 
his house. 

Today, Monticello is as lovely as 
ever. It stands near Charlottesville, 
Va., between the Blue Ridge on 
the north and the Piedmont pla- 
teau on the south. It is, as ever, 
serene in classical austerity, noble 
in outlook, warm in humanity. 

In recent years, all this beauty 
stood in jeopardy. Moisture had 
seriously weakened the old, hand- 
hewn beams supporting the first 
floor. Some had rotted away en- 
tirely at the point where they 
touched the foundation. About a 
year ago, one of the bedroom floors 
fell in. 


Monticello was renovated for the 
same reason that the White House 
was rebuilt a couple of years ago: 
because it had to be. But an entirely 
different procedure was followed. 
The White House was ripped out 
to the shell, and rebuilt almost en- 
tirely from scratch. At Monticello, 
as far as possible, the same bricks, 
lumber, and glass went back into 
the same places they had occupied 
before. 

The architect for the Jefferson 
Memorial foundation, Milton L. 
Grigg, is one of the country’s top 
authorities on Colonial construc- 
tion. In dealing with Monticello, 
he followed this philosophy: “It 
is better to preserve than to restore, 
and better to restore than to recon- 
struct.” For Jefferson’s house, he 
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used the delicate touch of a surgeon 
operating upon a patient. That is 
how  Jefferson’s built-in secrets 
came to light. 

Double glass doors between the 
reception hall and the drawing 
room had long puzzled architects 
and engineers. Both open when 
one is pushed. No living person 
could tell how they operated, or 
even where the mechanism was 
hidden. Some experts had believed 
that it was in the overhead panel- 
ing. 

As renovation proceeded, it was 
discovered that Jefferson had filled 
the space between the floors with 
a mixture of brick fragments and 
earth. This mixture had served to 
soundproof floors, control tempera- 
ture, and resist fire. In principle, it 
was comparable to our most 
modern construction techniques. 
Through the long years, however, 
it became heavy with moisture and 
a haven for termites. 

In removing the mixture beneath 
the first floor, workmen uncovered 
the secret of the double doors. Jef- 
ferson had swung each door on a 
drum beneath it. The drums were 
connected with two hand-wrought 
sprocket chains. These crossed each 
other, turning the drums in op- 
posite directions with the move- 
ment of either door. Simple? So 
simple that it amazed architects 
and engineers. They were amazed 
also to find the mechanism in per- 
fect condition, although it had been 
in use since Jefferson’s time. 


Jefferson liked making altera- 
tions, many of which, hidden 
through the years, were discovered 
for the first time. The original 
house had two large niches for 
statuary in the drawing room. Jef- 
ferson later bricked them in. Work- 
men uncovered them while install- 
ing air-conditioning ducts, thus 
clearing up another mystery. Con- 
temporary writers had mentioned 
them, but they hadn’t been seen 
since Jefferson’s time. 

Some mysteries of the house may 
never be solved. While installing 
another duct, renovators found a 
chimney running from the top to 
the bottom of the house. Why it 
was built there and what purpose 
it served cannot be explained. The 
hinges on Jefferson’s bedroom door 
are another mystery. There is no 
trace of screws or other means by 
which they are attached to the 
door. But that’s a minor puzzle, 
Griggs says, and he wouldn’t strip 
off any woodwork just to find out. 

Jefferson was one of the first 
Americans to enjoy radiant heat- 
ing. He built a fireplace with a 
wide top and sides, extending out 
into the room. Heat circulated 
from the warm bricks to heat the 
entire room. 

This country’s 3rd president also 
was its first homeowner to contrive 
something like today’s convenienc- 
es in plumbing, according to Grigg. 

Jefferson was the first to have an 
indoor toilet. In fact, he had three 
of them: in his own room, on the 
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Ist floor, and on the 2nd floor. All 
were ventilated by air shafts run- 
ning from the basement to sky- 
lights in the roof. These shafts are 
large enough to contain the tem- 
perature-control ducts installed by 
the renovators. Jefferson’s ingenu- 
ity thus averted a serious engineer- 
ing problem more than a century 
after his death. 

Restoration of the house has de- 
bunked several myths about Jeffer- 
son. One of them was that a body- 
guard slept in a room directly 
above his bedroom. A careful study 
of this room shows no traces of 
anyone ever having been quartered 
there. Experts now believe that Jef- 
ferson used this room as a ward- 
robe; they cannot imagine a man 
of Jefferson’s nature needing a 
bodyguard. 

Jefferson died July 4, 1826. He 
willed Monticello (the word is Ital- 
ian for “little mountain,” and Jef- 
ferson always insisted it be pro- 
nounced to sound like “chello”) to 
his daughter, Martha Jefferson 
Randolph. The Randolphs in 1830 
were forced to sell the historic 
house to a druggist, James T. Bar- 
clay, for $7,000. Barclay did little 
to keep it in repair. Historians 
have written of its “utter desola- 


tion.” Barclay sold it in 1834 to 
Navy Lt. Uriah Phillips Levy for 
$2,500. After Uriah’s death in 1862, 
the house again fell into ruin. Cat- 
tle roamed its halls, the roof was 
unshingled, windows were broken. 

Uriah’s nephew bought out the 
other heirs in 1882 and began re- 
habilitating house and grounds. He 
sold it to the Jefferson Memorial 
foundation in 1923 for $500,000. As 
a piece of real estate, the house 
has had its ups and downs. 

With restoration complete, the 
house should be good for at least 
another 100 years. A huge air-con- 
ditioning system controls the mois- 
ture which caused much of the 
damage. Steel beams have been 
notched through the old, rotted 
beams to carry the weight of the 
floors. Grigg preferred this method 
to ripping out the beautiful old 
flooring. Crumbling mortar _ be- 
tween the bricks has been replaced. 
The old mortar was analyzed 
chemically for duplication with the 
new. The exterior has been water- 
proofed with an invisible silicone 
preparation. 

Grigg is confident that were Jef- 
ferson alive today he would be 
well pleased with the ingenious 
restoration. 


Tere are many oddly named towns in the U.S., and many people have lists 
of their favorites. Connoisseurs, however, collect names and abbreviations. 
Here are some of the best ones: Ash, Kan.; Carpet, Tex.; Mount, Wash.; 
Ogg, Ga.; Odear, Me.; Shoo, Fla.; Kay, O.; Houdy, Miss.; Fiver, Tenn. 


Sunshine. 











Wystery of Human Speech 


The thing easiest for some people to do 1s 
also the most complicated thing they do 


By Wess B. Garrison 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


IT’S HERE! Mobile broadcasting sys- 
tem, complete. No wires nor batteries. 
Built-in power unit uses secret process. 
Burns dextrose, gruel, veg. oil, etc. 
Good for 75 years service. Wide fre- 
quency range; engineered so child can 
operate. Custom built—no two sets 

identical. For details, call EX 4139. 
| F THAT NOTICE appeared in to- 

day’s paper, it would create a 
sensation. But fantastic or not, all 
those qualities—and many more— 
mark the world’s most advanced 
communication system: human 
speech. By comparison with your 
personal walkie-talkie, all man- 
made communication devices are 
crude and clumsy. 

Your sound-producing mecha- 
nism is actually an elaborate musi- 
cal instrument. Like flute and tuba, 
pipe organ and bugle, it plays when 
vibrations are produced in a mov- 
ing stream of air. Its basic appara- 
tus is a device to produce a more 
or less steady flow of air, plus mov- 
ing parts to modify that flow. 

You provide the air by alternate- 
ly compressing and expanding flex- 
ible bags—your lungs. But a small 
stream in and out every few sec- 
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onds is unsatisfactory for playing 
a wind instrument. So the lungs 
are equipped with a special gear. 
You change to it when you begin 
to speak; air is then inhaled quick- 
ly and exhaled slowiy. i his rhythm, 
quite different from that of ordi- 
nary breathing, permits long peri- 
ods of sound production which are 
interrupted only briefly by the in- 
take stroke of your air pump. 

Forced out by muscular contrac- 
tion, air leaves your lungs and pass- 
es into your windpipe. Near the top 
is an apparatus that you switch on 
when you wish to produce sound. 
Serving the same function as the 
reed in a clarinet, but far more 
versatile, this device includes two 
“vocal cords.” In spite of their 
name, they bear no resemblance to 
the strings of a violin or harp. 
Instead, they are somewhat like the 
lips of a bugler. 

These wedge-like projections of 
ligament and muscle have special 
qualities which permit them to vi- 
brate rapidly and regularly. In hit- 
ting a high note and holding it a 
full minute, the taut half-inch vocal 
1954. Copyright 1954, and reprinted with 


permission. 
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cords of a soprano may vibrate as 
many as 72,000 times. By compari- 
son, the 34-inch cords of a bass may 
loaf along at only 2,400 vibrations 
a minute. 

Air waves set in motion by the 
vocal cords are both magnified and 
modified by other parts of the hu- 
man instrument. Rate of flow can 
be quickly altered, or even cut off 
altogether, by the velum or “soft 
palate,” tongue, teeth, or lips. Cur- 
rents in the windpipe, mouth, nose, 
and other cavities add resonance 
and overtones. Your speech, conse- 
quently, is a flow of highly complex 
and extremely variable sound waves. 
Figure 1 shows a cross section of 
the instrument that produces it. 

Control of speech sounds requires 
split-second timing of some 72 sets 
of muscles. Your tongue, jaw, and 
lips each make at least 300 separate 
movements each minute you talk; 
meanwhile, vocal cords vibrate like 
spring steel, and respiratory mus- 
cles force through just enough air, 
but not too much. Energy to run 
the whole mechanism is supplied 
from the toast, steak, or spinach 
you ate a few hours ago. 

Air is so flexible a medium and 
your speech organs so elaborate an 
instrument that enormous variety is 
possible. No one has ever attempted 
to estimate the number of different 
sounds one person can make. The 
possible variations in, and combina- 
tions of pitch, force, duration and 
quality are staggering in number. 

That is why every attempt to 
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Figure 1 

invent a machine to imitate speech 
has failed. As early as 1779, the 
Russian Imperial academy offered 
a prize for construction of an in- 
strument which would express five 
basic sounds: the vowels a, e, 1, 0, 
and uw. Figure 2 shows the compli- 
cated tubes with which a Professor 
Kartzenstein won. Each was fitted 
with a vibrating reed, and was said 
to make a rough, thin approxima- 
tion of the tone it sought. But no 
tube could produce as many as two 
vowels, or more than one variety 
of the single sound it made. 

To build up the full effect of a 
single vowel, rich in overtones, as 
in the voice of a gifted singer, as 
many as a dozen pipes of an organ 
must be sounded simultaneously. 
Human speech employs at least 25 
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separate vowel sounds and a like 
number of consonants. With pitch, 
force, duration, and quality chang- 
ing over a wide range and at rapid 
pace, even electronic devices are un- 
able to match the effect. 

Modern technology has succeeded 
in producing devices that will mag- 
nify, extend, and store speech and 
song. But the attempt to build a 
machine capable of initiating hu- 
man sounds has been practically 
abandoned. Wonderful as they are, 
telephone, radio, phonograph and 
television can only transmit and 
reproduce sounds originally formed 
by the speech organs of men. 

But recognition of the mechani- 
cal marvels involved in ordinary 
speech and song is but an introduc- 
tion to a far more intricate prob- 
lem. Speech is not simply a fright- 
eningly elaborate series of sounds. 
It is a succession of air waves, with 
meaning attached to each _indi- 
vidual sound. 

To utter a meaningful sentence 
of 20 words, you must produce in 
sequence at least 50 sounds and 19 
silences, anticipating the last word 
before you speak the first, and re- 
membering the first when you 
reach the last. Song and verse are 
further complicated by elaborate 
patterns of rhythm. 

How, then, does anyone ever 
learn to speak and sing? 

Nobody really knows. We can 
analyze separate factors, and point 
toward some tentative conclusions. 
But when we face the problem in 
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all its vastness, we can only ac- 
knowledge with the writer of Ec- 
clesiastes that speech is a “sixth 
divine gift,” to which the ability 
to understand was added as a 
seventh. 

This much is clear: social factors 
are just as important as biological. 
It is not enough to inherit a suit- 
able apparatus; it is practically use- 
less without long training in how 
to play the instrument. 

In February, 1938, authorities dis- 
covered a girl of five tied in a 
second-floor storage room of a 
Pennsylvania farmhouse. Anna was 
unable to utter even one syllable 
resembling human speech, and gave 
no indication of hearing when 
others spoke to her. 

Anna, born out of wedlock, had 
been considered normal and healthy. 
She spent her first six months in a 
children’s home, where nurses re- 
membered her as bright and alert. 
Then she was claimed by_ her 
mother, who had recently married. 
Sight of Anna made the husband 
furious, so she was tied in a chair 
in a room where her cries would 
not be heard. During the next five 
years, she had little or no contact 
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with people and no chance to talk. 

Discovery of the child brought 
quick offers of skilled help. Spe- 
cialists examined her, and found no 
abnormalities in her speech organs. 
After six months of constant care, 
the child began to make baby 
sounds. But after a full year, she 
was still struggling to learn to say 
“bye-bye.” 

Anna’s is the best documented 
of recent instances in which chil- 
dren were reared in_ isolation. 
About 30 such cases have been 
studied; in each of them, the most 


marked single deviation from nor- 
mal was inability to speak. Even 
when placed in social groups and 
given special training, few ever suc- 
ceeded in making much progress. 


So some scholars are of the opinion 
that a child learns normal speech 
only when he “absorbs” it from 
intimates during the formative 
years. 

Though man cannot build a me- 
chanical counterpart of his speech 
system, nature has produced a 
group of creatures who have some- 
thing very close to it. On the basis 
of their anatomy alone, there seems 
to be no reason why members of 
various ape families should not 
learn to speak. Several species have 
organs that correspond closely to 
those of man. 

Perhaps, said scientists, the only 
thing lacking is proper cultural en- 
vironment. So in a number of cases, 
chimpanzees have — been 
human __ foster-parents 


young 
reared by 


May 


who treated them like children. 

All such experiments may be 
summed up in the findings of Dr. 
and Mrs. Keith J. Hayes, psychol- 
ogists at the Yerkes Laboratories of 
Primate Biology. They adopted a 
chimpanzee at the age of three 
days. 

Viki’s development was in many 
ways roughly comparable to that 
of a human infant. She was healthy 
and alert. At five months, her bab- 
bling convinced the Hayes that her 
biological mechanism was suitable 
for producing most of the sounds 
of human speech. 

Her motor skills developed rap- 
idly. By her third birthday, Viki 
was throwing and catching a ball, 
opening doors, turning on lights, 
building with blocks, and cutting 
with scissors. But she gave no sign 
of learning to speak; indeed, after 
her first year she babbled only occa- 
sionally, in contrast with the chat- 
tering of a typical ‘child. So an in- 
tensive course of speech training 
was started very early. 

It took half a year to teach the 
little chimpanzee to grunt at the 
signal, “Speak!” At four, she had 
learned to strike matches and eat 
with a spoon—but her vocabulary 
was limited to four sounds. She 
did not attempt to group them into 
phrases. Nor is there any certainty 
that in using even these elementary 
noises, she attached symbolic mean- 
ing to them. Her foster parents con- 
cluded that this most advanced of 
all home-reared apes lacked some 
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elusive, but highly significant, ca- 
pacities which make meaningful 
speech possible. 

Their conciusion was not new. 
A generation earlier, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. N. Kellogg had reared the 
chimpanzee Gua. On the basis of 
their study, they predicted it un- 
likely that any ape will ever be 
capable of learning more than half 
a dozen words. 

Such findings do not bring joy 
to those who accept full-blown the- 
ories of development by biological 
evolution. They do echo the convic- 
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tions of religious thinkers in every 
age. For your marvelous ability to 
“proadcast” is a living proot of 
Moses’ testimony that God gave 
man dominion over all the crea- 
tures of earth. Speech is the basis 
not only of conversation, but of 
civilization itself. It is the founda- 
tion upon which writing rests. It 
is the supreme gift which has made 
possible transmission of complex 
ideas trom mind to mind, thus 
enabling human thought and dis- 
covery to transcend both space and 
time. 


Prison to Prison 


A cypsy was sentenced to five years in a Yugoslav prison for telling jokes 
about Tito. Tito heard about him, and one day, in a jovial mood, he said 


that he would like to hear some of the jokes. 

But by the time the gypsy had told his first joke, Tito had changed his 
mind. He berated the prisoner. “Why do you tell jokes against me?” he 
asked. “Don’t you understand that life in Yugoslavia under communism is 
much better than before? The people are free. Food is plentiful. Everybody 
is happy. This is a true democracy.” 

“Excuse me, Marshal Tito,” interrupted the gypsy. “Did you ask me here 
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to tell jokes, or to listen to them? 
Roger Allen in Grand Rapids Press (12 Dec. °53). 
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A coupte of Chinese who had been friends in the good old days met on 


the street recently. 

“What are you doing now?” one asked. 

“I’m a government spy,” the other replied. 

“Why, so am I,” said his friend. Then he whispered, “You can tell me 
what you really think of the Reds.” 

The other looked around cautiously. Then he said, “I think the same as 
you. 


His questioner groaned. “How unfortunate. Now I shall have to arrest you.” 
Leo Gordon in The Sign (Jan. °54). 





Thomas More, 


Father for Fathers 


Home life for England’s famous martyr 
shows what he considered most important 


HoMas More, born in the 15th 

century, lives on in the 20th. 
He was eminent as a lawyer, pub- 
lic official, literary figure, martyr. 
In addition to being all these things, 
he also managed to be an exem- 
plary father. 

For the last four years of his 
formal schooling More pondered, 
prayed, and fasted, searching for 
the answer to “What shall I be?” 
Those years More spent among the 
Carthusian monks, as a guest at 
the London charterhouse. But he 
decided against joining them. 

The 27-year-old Thomas More 
took as his bride the 17-year-old 
Jane Colt. Jane died six years later, 
when the oldest of their four chil- 
dren was five, and the youngest, 
two. More then did something that 
probably caused some “talk.” Only 
a month after Jane died, he mar- 
ried a widow older than himself. 
Her name was Alice, and she had 
a daughter of the same name. 

Dame Alice was neither beauti- 
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ful nor brainy but she made Sir 
Thomas a good wife. 

The More household now num- 
bered his own Margaret, Elizabeth, 
Cecelia, and John; Alice’s Alice; an 
adopted daughter, Margaret Giggs; 
and his ward, Anne Cresacre, who 
became his daughter-in-law. The 
large household also included secre- 
taries and servants, whom More 
regarded as members of his family. 

More, by no means an ambitious 
man, became a great and popular 
figure in public life. He came up 
to be speaker of the Parliament, 
and then lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, second in rank only to the 
king. 

He engaged the best of tutors for 
the children, built an oratory and 
a library on his estate, and set up a 
school of his own. But any father 
similarly placed could do the same. 
It is not on that account that 
Thomas More was an exemplary 
father. 

Like many fathers today, Thomas 
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More had to be away from home 
often—days, weeks, sometimes for 
months, at a time. But he did not 
become an absentee father who 
merely paid the bills. 

More gave himself to his chil- 
dren, even when he was traveling 
in other countries. Of his letters 
that survive, the largest number, 
the longest, and the most revealing, 
were those he wrote to his children. 
Even by his letters, he kept his 
youngsters on their intellectual toes. 
Once, in a joint letter to them all, 
he said that John’s letter was best 
“because he seems to have given it 
more labor and study.” 

Home was a happy place for the 
More household when the head of 
the house was there. There was al- 
ways a good deal of banter. Good 
relations existed between him and 
his second wife, who was seven 
years older than he. Erasmus tells 
us that Dame Alice was “a vigilant 
and active housewife with whom” 
Sir Thomas “lives as pleasantly and 
sweetly as though she had all the 
charms of youth.” She was by no 
means of a pliable disposition, and 
was intent on domestic affairs. Yet, 
More prevailed upon her to learn 
(when she was almost 50) to play 
the harp, monochord, and flute. 
More’s technique with his wife was 
“playful flattery.” 

The whole point is that Thomas 
More was, as husband and father, 
the one who set the prevailing 
mood in the house, and the mood 
was one of joy and happiness. » 


As head of the house, he ar- 
ranged that meals should begin 
with a reading from Scripture and 
with his commentary on what 
had been read. The family would 
talk about it then. More brought 
to table something hard to come 
by. It was the fruit of his own spir- 
itual life. He rose early, hours 
earlier than most men. Those quiet, 
dark hours he spent in prayer, med- 
itation, study. Each day he recited 
the Penitential Psalms and the Li- 
tany of the Saints, often adding 
other prayers, including the long 
Beatt Immaculati. His morning 
vigil would end at Mass, at which 
he would serve the priest. From 
his early youth until the day he 
died, he wore a hairshirt. He would 
scourge himself with knotted cords. 

Authors may distinguish between 
private life and public life. But 
children don’t. In their eyes, a fa- 
ther’s life is one life. And it’s the 
same in God’s eyes. 

If the children of Thomas More 
heard their father say to them, 
“Don’t be dazzled by the sight of 
gold,” they also could hear him 
say, “You know, the king offered 
me an annual pension, and by no 
means a negligible one. I won’t ac- 
cept it, though.” 

One of the children probably 
asked, “Why, father?” 

“Why?” he could answer. “It 
wouldn’t do for me to accept money 
from the king that way when, in 
my job now, I must represent the 
merchants of London before the 
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king.” This incident happened 
early in the professional life of 
More, when money was of greater 
concern than later. 

Thomas More, the father, was an 
example to his children in the way 
he lived and the way he died. 
King Henry VIII said, “I am the 
head of the Church.” 

“You are not,” maintained More, 
steadfastly. 

The King fumed. Sir Thomas 
More was indicted, judged, con- 
demned. He was to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. 

That didn’t change his mind. “I 
am not ignorant why you condemn 
me to death,” he said. “It is because 
I have never consented to the new 
marriage of the king.” 

The king was saying one thing. 


Christ had said another: “What 
therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 

Thomas More, thinking of his 
own soul, was also teaching his 
children, “Obey God first. That’s 
your first loyalty.” 

The king who once walked with 
his arm around the neck of Thom- 
as More would not allow him to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Instead, More was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, July 6, 1535. 

Four centuries later, exactly, he 
was canonized by Pope Pius XI. 
He is now, and forever, in heaven. 

We can be almost sure that with 
him in heaven are his children. If 
they are not, attach no blame to 
their father, Thomas More, illus- 
trious Catholic gentleman. 


Flights of Faney 


Rolling mountains ambling lazily 


across the horizon. 
Sister Mary Pius, O.S.P. 


From the lake came the splash of 


tired waves. Michael McLaverty 
Washing machine frothing at the 
mouth. E. F. Murphy 
Mosquitoes sharpening their saws 
at his ears. J. Buehrle 
Wheat fields bristling after their 
autumn shave. M. C. Dorsey 
Fly rubbing its hands at a picnic. 
F. McGinty 


The banker shook his head, as if to 
cast out non-interest-bearing thoughts. 
Nord Riley 
Early morning sunbeams, busily 
erasing shadows from the mountain- 
side. W. A. Spielman 
Indecisive as a pendulum. 
Anne Frost 
A little wind tugging at the skirts 
of the trees. Phyllis Bottome 
A gust of kids blew out of school. 
E. F. Murphy 
A fisherman with a faraway lake 
in his eyes. Dorothy Pfilger 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication, Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions—Ed.} 











My Cure for Sorrow 


Tragedy taught comedian Lou Costello a way to happiness 


By Lov Cosretto as told to Vivian Cosy 


Condensed from the Journal of Living* 


WAS STRICKEN, a few years 

ago, with rheumatic fever. 

As I lay in bed week after 
week, I kept asking myself, “Why 
did this have to happen to me?” 
And what made it all the more 
bewildering was that I had become 
ill while making a tour to raise 
funds for charity. While striving to 
help others, I had been stricken 
myself. Why? The more I thought 
about it, the sorrier I became for 
myself. 

I thought about the seven years 
of hard struggle that Bud Abbott 
and I had gone through to achieve 
success. Now I wondered if I 
would ever perform again. All in 
all, I was crying plenty, for a guy 
named Lou Costello. 

One morning when my _ wife 
Ann brought in my breakfast tray 
and morning paper, the paper was 
folded to a story about a little girl 
named Goldie. The doctors had 
given this child only six months 
to live. Here was a child doomed 
to die, even before she had started 
to live. It bothered me; Goldie was 
on my mind the rest of the day. 
Finally I telephoned my doctor to 


*1819 Broadway, New York City 23. January, 


ask him to look into the case. His 
findings resulted in my sending the 
little girl to the Mayo clinic. Even- 
tually she was cured. 

During that time someone 
thanked me for helping Goldie. | 
said in reply, “I am very grateful 
that I had the money to do it.” It 
was in that word grateful that | 
found one prescription for sorrow: 
“Count your blessings.” I began to 
count mine, and I assure you they 
cutnumbered my misfortunes. 

Among my many blessings was 
my baby son, Lou, Jr. He was still 
at the crawling age, and before | 
started to walk again, I wiggled 
along the floor beside him. In fact, 
we learned to take our first steps 
together. No father and son could 
have been closer. Being with him 
made the time pass quickly. Soon 
I was ready to resume my radio 
show. 

The afternoon I went to final 
rehearsal, Ann gave me a present 
from Lou, Jr. It was a gold identi- 
fication bracelet. I put it on my 
wrist, and it has never been off 
since that time. Kissing Ann good- 
by, I said, “Have Lou listen to the 
1954. Copyright 1954 by the Journal of Living 
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broadcast and see if he recognizes 
my voice.” Then I left my home 
feeling that I was a mighty lucky 
man. 

At the broadcasting station, Bud 
and I were in the midst of rehears- 
ing a comedy routine when I was 
called to the telephone. I was told 
that my baby son was dead. He 
had fallen into the swimming pool 
and drowned. 

I left the rehearsal in a daze and 
drove home. All the time I was 
thinking, “It’s impossible.” Only 
two hours ago the boy and I had 
been romping on the floor together 
—now they said he was dead. It 
couldn’t be true. There must have 
been some mistake. But when I 
arrived home, Ann sobbed out 


what had happened. I knew then 
that it was all too true: our son 
was dead. 

After comforting my wife as best 
I could, I went back to the broad- 
casting station to do my evening 
radio show. I wasn’t following the 


show-business tradition that “the 
show must go on.” I wanted to do 
that show so that my voice would 
go out into the air, with the hope 
that Lou, Jr., might hear it wher- 
ever he was. 

Again, I asked myself, “Why did 
it have to happen to me?” But now, 
I confess, I found it difficult to 
keep my thoughts on counting 
blessings. The baby preyed on my 
mind. Every little boy I saw re- 
minded me of the many things that 
I had planned to do for him. There 
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was sadness in my heart. How I 
managed to be a funny man, I shall 
never know. 

Gradually I began to realize that 
although I had been deprived of 
doing things for Lou, Jr., there still 
were many children in the world 
needing help. So Bud Abbott and 
I created the Lou Costello, Jr., 
Youth foundation, for underprivi- 
leged children. Its facilities include 
libraries, medical clinics, gymnasi- 
ums, and playgrounds. 

Each child in the foundation 
means something to us. At Christ- 
mas time we don’t just bring a lot 
of toys to the foundation. Instead, 
weeks before the holidays, we visit 
each child and ask him what he 
or she would like for Christmas. 
Whatever a child requests, within 
reason, is there for him under the 
tree on Christmas. 

Here again I learned another pre- 
scription for sorrow. By giving my- 
self to these underprivileged chil- 
dren, I found happiness again. 

I first learned about really help- 
ing other human beings from a 
priest at St. Anthony’s church in 
my home town, Paterson, N.J. His 
small wooden church had been con- 
demned, and a new one was badly 
needed, The priest came to me with 
his problem. I assured him that I 
would gladly make a donation. 

The priest shook his head, and 
said, “I’m sure you and your friends 
would be glad to build a new 
church, and I appreciate it. But 
that’s not really the way to help. 
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You see, Lou, the whole congrega- 
tion wants to have a hand in erect- 


ing a new church. If it’s just given: 


to them, they'll never feel that they 
did their share of work to make 
it possible.” 

This line of reasoning puzzled 
me. I asked, “If you don’t want 
money, what can I do to help?” 

“You can put on a benefit to 
raise money,” the priest replied. 
“The people of the church will sell 
tickets. In this way, Lou, you will 
be helping people to help them- 
selves.” 

did it the priest’s way. With 
the assistance oi several friends, I 
put on a show; and the wooden 
church was replaced by a_ nice 
brick one. 

For many years, my mother had 
been interested in a crippled boy 
in a Paterson hospital. He was an 
orphan, needing encouragement 
and love. Mother supplied these 
things, and as our finances im- 
proved we were able to call in 
specialists to help him. 

Being busy in Hollywood mak- 
ing pictures, I didn’t see the boy 
for several years. Then, when I 
made a trip back East, my mother 
took me to see him. He was now 
a young man in his teens. As an- 
other surprise, he came running to 
greet me. 

I was so happy I wanted to do 
anything in the world I could to 
help him. I asked him what he 
wanted; I would have bought him 
a new car, a house, in fact, almost 
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anything. But all he asked for was 
a suit with a pair of long pants. 
The thing that would give ‘him j joy 
was as simple as that. 

Remembering what the priest 
had said about helping people help 
themselves, I bought him a news- 
stand as a means of earning a liv- 
ing. 

To my real dismay, when I told 
him about it he became upset. He 
was grateful, but he hoped I would 
not mind if he refused. Naturally, 
I was taken aback and maybe a 
little hurt. But the boy explained, 
“Lou, I want to stand on my own 
two feet. I’ve taken a job running 
the elevator here in the hospital, 
and, after all, this hospital is the 
only home I’ve known. I'd like to 
stay here.” 

Today he is a doctor in that hos- 
pital. I will always remember the 
courage he showed in rejecting my 
offer. 

Out of the misfortunes which 
come to people two things can hap- 
pen. A person can become bitter, 
thus ruining his life, or he can gain 
an understanding of, and compas- 
sion for, other human beings. 

Now I am just as grateful for 
my misfortune as I am for the 
talent given me to make people 
laugh. Whenever I play in a pic- 
ture or on television, I think that 
maybe someone whose heart is 
filled with sorrow will see me. If 
I can make people forget their 
troubles, my life will be worth 
while. 





TV for Teaching 


There may soon be a channel in your 
district devoted entirely to your welfare 


By Jack Mas.ey 


Condensed from a Public Affairs pamphlet* 


Cuicaco MOTHER sat before 

the family television set with 
her two youngsters, six and eight, 
to see for herself what her children 
were watching on TV. 

She watched for three hours. She 
and her children witnessed three 
murders, two robberies, a kidnap- 
ing, a fist fight, two men killed 
by being buried under a load of 
coal, and a stabbing. 

“I simply had no idea of what 
the children were watching,” she 
said. “I thought that because the 
programs were children’s shows, 
they were fit for children.” 

By about the second murder that 
day, a new friend was won for a 
separate and distinct TV channel 
that would be noncommercial and 
educational. 

The appeal of educational TV is 
as great as the imaginations of 
Americans. Some parents want it 
because of the shortcomings of 
commercial TV. But educational 
television doesn’t need negative 
appeal. Not when it can bring great 
symphony orchestras into our liv- 
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ing rooms. And much more be- 
sides, with as wide a range as this: 
courses in psychology and cham- 
pionship track meets; how to fight 
corn borers and how to_ enjoy 
ballet; understanding Shakespeare 
and understanding the gasoline en- 
gine; child psychology and leisure 
time after 65. Commercial televi- 
sion has become the nation’s great- 
est salesman. Educational television 
can be the nation’s greatest teacher. 
The benefits of watching com- 
mercial television are debatable. 
True, there are some worth-while 
programs, but what a_ pitifully 
small percentage of parents take 
the trouble to supervise their chil- 
dren’s viewing habits! Parents who 
wouldn’t think of sending their 
youngsters to a movie they know 
nothing about will turn the same 
kids loose in front of a TV set for 
perhaps 20 hours a week, yet have 
little or no idea of what is being 
soaked into their little minds. 
Some optimists were undismayed 
that families spent 20 to 22 hours 
a week watching their sets in the 
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early days of TV. They predicted 
that the novelty would wear off, 
that families would turn back to 
reading and other wholesome ac- 
tivities. 

It hasn’t worked out that way. 
We have become a nation of tele- 
viewers. Many children spend more 
time in front of TV sets than they 
spend in front of their teachers. 
There is no evidence that their 
viewing is lessening. Today, the 
TV set in the living room is as 
much a part of family life as kids, 
cars, and mortgages. 

Exact figures on viewing don’t 
exist. As good an estimate as any 
has come out of a survey made in 
New Brunswick, N. J. There, nine 
out of every ten sets are tuned in 
for four hours, 15 minutes every 


week-day evening. The average 


housewife watches 13.9 hours a 
week; husbands 13.1 hours; chil- 
dren under ten watch 8.5 hours; 
and children from ten to 18 watch 
11.7 hours. This doesn’t include 
Saturdays, Sundays, or daytime. 

All this points up pretty clearly 
the need to provide worth-while 
programs through educational TV. 
An educational television station 
can be built for about $250,000. 
That’s more than the annual pay of 
all the professors in some colleges. 
But it is also the cost of only about 
one mile of express highway. It is 
considerably less than it costs to 
put the Milton Berle show on the 
air twice. 

In a city with a million television 


sets, as many as 55% of them may 
be tuned to / Love Lucy. But even 
at this particular hour, 30% of the 
sets may be turned off. Thus, there 
is a vast potential audience even if 
the viewers who now watch com- 
mercial TV never tune in the edu- 
cational band. 

Dr. W. R. G. Baker, vice presi- 
dent of General Electric, was dis- 
cussing a course in elementary 
psychology presented by the Uni- 
versity of Houston station. The 
course was on the air five nights a 
week. It had around 10,000 viewers. 

“To be frank about it,” Dr. Bak- 
er said, “this is not an amazing 
figure when we consider that some 
commercial programs will draw as 
much as 36% of the set-owning 
public. What is amazing is that this 
program created the largest single . 
group of students for any class in 
elementary psychology ever taught, 
anywhere, any time. 

Multiply this record by 100 edu- 
cational stations, add experience, a 
variety of programs, a growing 
public awareness of what educa- 
tional TV stations can offer, and 
educational television becomes a 
very exciting national asset. 

This doesn’t mean that there are 
no good educational programs put 
on by commercial stations. Two of 
the finest, Omnibus and its junior 
edition, Excursion, were made pos- 
sible through grants from the Ford 
foundation. Five Chicago shows 
which have virtually swept the 
awards in the children’s field are 
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Ding Dong School; Zoo Parade; 
Kukla, Fran and Ollie; Mr. Wiz- 
ard; and Super Circus. If educa- 
tional stations can match the 
warmth and showmanship of the 
Nature of Things and CBS-TV’s 
Adventure, they'll readily win au- 
diences from commercial television. 

You Are There is the rare bird 
of TV which commands a good 
audience, entertains, and educates. 
It is also far too expensive for an 
educational station, and thus fills a 
need which can be met only by 
commercial television. 

But programs such as these are 
but a tiny part of the over-all out- 
put of commercial television. What 
it does, it does beautifully. The 
quality is there. The quantity is 
absent. 

The Federal Communications 
commission in April, 1952, set 
aside 242 (later 245) channels for 
educational stations. The educators 
had won a great victory, and a lot 
of them sat back to catch their 
breaths. It had been a trying fight, 
with strong and bitter opposition 
from many segments of commer- 
cial television. 

The universities and school sys- 
tems were soon confronted with 
the hard cold facts of trying to 
raise sums up to $144 million to get 
their stations built and producing 
programs, 

Most of them turned toward the 
usual source of funds, state legis- 
latures. Their requests often got a 
chilly reception. Several states, how- 


ever, appointed commissions and 
appropriated small sums to conduct 
studies on the possibilities of edu- 
cational television. Perhaps when 
the public better understands the 
importance of educational TV, 
funds will be forthcoming. 

Several stations received large in- 
dividual grants, including generous 
donations from the Fund for Adult 
Education established by the Ford 
foundation. But most still had to 
go after dimes and dollars from 
the public. 

By the end of 1954, some 21 sta- 
tions are expected to be in opera- 
tion. Applications have been filed 
with the FCC for 46 of the reserved 
channels and construction permits 
have been granted for 26 of these. 

Most colleges and _ universities 
have on their faculties men and 
women who discover they have a 
natural talent for television. Dr. 
Frances Horwich of Ding Dong 
School, Northwestern University’s 
Bergen Evans, and Marlin Perkins 
of Chicago’s zoo are three persons 
from the academic and scientific 
world who suddenly found them- 
selves nationally famous television 
stars simply because of their friend- 
liness, ease of manner and wit, and 
thorough knowledge of their sub- 
jects. There are probably hun- 
dreds, even thousands of Evanses 
and Perkinses and Horwiches to 
be discovered by educational TV. 

Today, educational TV is a 
healthy baby. Stations are gradually 
coming on the air. Educational TV 
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has stood up against attacks from 
commercial interests, and the right 
of educatiton to television channels 
has been reaffirmed by the FCC. 

The major headaches of educa- 
tional TV will come in programs 
intended for home viewing. Wheth- 
er he likes it or not, the telecaster’s 
programs are going to be judged 
by comparison with what is seen 
on commercial television. He won't 
even have his channel compared 
with other educational stations, be- 
cause there will be only one in a 
community. 

Educational television differs 
from commercial TV in one im- 
portant respect. Commercial TV 
tries to be all things to all people. 
Its goal is to provide such irresist- 
ible programs that a viewer will 
turn on the station in the morning 
and keep it going until he has to 
go to bed. 

The educational telecaster doesn’t 
expect his audience in child care to 
stick around for a course in mod- 
ern architecture. He tries only to 
give every viewer several hours a 
day of real satisfaction. 

Every program on an educational 
station isn’t going to be instruction- 
al or even educational. There will 
be cultural and entertaining pro- 
grams. But the successful educa- 
tional station will never lose sight 
of the basic factor in all of its op- 
erations, good teaching. The prin- 
ciples of good teaching are as im- 
portant in a television program as 
in a classroom. 
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With good teaching, the station 
can do without the props and trap- 
pings which are so important to 
commercial shows. Without good 
teaching, the most elaborate props 
in the world won't hold the audi- 
ence. Educational telecasters can 
take a lesson from a style of tele- 
vision which flourished — several 
years ago in Chicago. 

Telecasters there were operating 
on small budgets, and simply had 
to produce performers who could 
hold audiences on the strength of 
their personalities and what they 
had to say. This need produced Dr. 
Horwich, who came from Roose- 
velt college to become both an ar- 
tistic and commercial success with 
her Ding Dong School; Burr Till- 
strom’s Kukla, Fran, and Ollie; 
Perkins and his Zoo Parade; and 
professorial Clint Youle who tells 
facts about the weather in a simple, 
friendly manner. 

In the educational telecasters’ 
hands has been placed the greatest 
instrument for the culture and im- 
provement of the people in Ameri- 
can history. “Equal opportunity” 
can have more meaning than ever 
before. The greatest teachers in the 
land, the facilities of the finest uni- 
versities, will be accessible to all 
who own TV sets. The case for 
educational TV was concisely put 
by a man who helped lead the 
fight for it: “Through educational 
television the mass medium could 
be used to put an end to the mass 
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man. 
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How To Be a 


uccessful Leader 


& ¢it 


The basic principles can be learned 


By Avren URts 


Condensed from the book* 


yx 22 years, Patrick Kinsella 
pushed nickels through a 
New York subway change 
window. But one morning a crisis 
interrupted his routine. A passenger 
dashed up to report that a woman 
had her foot pinned between a sub- 
way car and the platform. 

Kinsella sprang into action. He 
ordered another employee to call 
the police emergency squad. Then 
he slammed his change window 
shut and dashed down the steps. 
He came upon a scene of terror 
and chaos. Here and there in the 
crowd, someone tried to help. Two 
men supported the victim between 
them, trying to take her weight off 
the pinned leg. 

Kinsella took command. He 
shouted to the passengers to come 
out of the car which held the help- 
less figure. Then he had everybody 
line up alongside the car and place 
their hands against the steel side. 
Voices protested that it was useless; 
nothing that heavy could be moved. 
When the people were all in posi- 
tion, Mr. Kinsella shouted, “Push!” 

Housewives, stenographers, and 
businessmen obeyed his command. 
The car tilted. That was enough. 






Several people lifted the woman 
and her leg came tree. 

The heroic actions of Mr. Kin- 
sella are not unique. In your own 
experience you doubtless have seen 
similar examples of intelligent, 
spontaneous — leadership. |What's 
more, the chances are that under 
the pressure of circumstances, you, 
too, could step in and take com- 
mand. 

But leadership rarely functions 
under such extreme crises. As a rule 
your decisions must be made delib- 
erately. They must be based on 1. 
a knowledge of people; 2. the tools 
of leadership which are available 
to you. 

The demands of leadership are 
made on us daily, in our jobs, so- 
cially, and in community activities. 
Consider these examples. 

Heartbreak house. A friend of 
my wife’s is beautiful and charm- 
ing, but her house is always a mess. 
She has had a succession of clean- 
ing women; baby sitters and as- 
sorted help come and go. “I can’t 
seem to get them to understand 
what I want done,” she says. She’s 
got a leadership problem. 

Embittered millionaire. Mr. R. T. 
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figures his income in the hundreds 
of thousands. His operations range 
from raw cotton to name-brand 
merchandise. But he has a leader- 
ship problem: “My associates don’t 
respect me.” It embitters every mo- 
ment of his waking life. 

Manager in the red. A plant man- 
ager has been struggling to increase 
the efficiency of his plant. Try as 
he can, month after month shows 
him operating at a loss. He can’t 
seem to get the wholehearted co- 
operation of his people. He’s got a 
leadership problem, and an ulcer. 

Parents have problems of leader- 
ship to wrestle with day in, day 
out. So do teachers, heads of com- 
munity and civic organizations, 
and others of clubs and lodges. So 
do people in management, from 
supervisors up to the highest levels. 
And so does everyone who now 
guides, or at some later time ex- 
pects to guide, the activities of 
others. 

Unfortunately, there is no simple 
formula for leadership. It demands 
flexibility, intelligence, and imagi- 
nation. Consider these two exam- 
ples, based on actual cases. 

Supt. Hal Byrnes is trying to 
break a production bottleneck in 
one of his departments. “Tom,” he 
says to his departmental foreman, 
“don’t you think what we're up 
against is basically a storage prob- 
lem?” 

“Could be, Mr. Byrnes. Guess we 
are a little crowded. But we've 
got to have every one of these items 


close by to get them out quickly.” 

“Think it over; see it there’s any- 
thing you can do,” requests Byrnes. 

Week follows week. From time 
to time Tom gets a corner cleared, 
moves a lot of cartons from one 
spot to another, But the storage jam 
lingers on, and so does the bottle- 
neck. 

Here is a second executive’s ap- 
proach to the same problem. “Jim, 
I’ve been checking your storage set- 
up. It’s got to the point where clut- 
ter is slowing down production. | 
want you to get moving on it right 
away. By tonight I want every aisle 
cleared. By tomorrow night I want 
benches free of everything but tools 
and work in process. And by the 
end of the week I want every bit 
of scrap sorted and moved over to 
salvage, where it belongs. I'll be 
down to check first thing Monday.” 

“O.K., Mr. Brown,” says Jim. 

Brown’s orders are carried out. 
The result? The bottleneck is 
broken immediately. 

In 1939, psychologists Kurt Lew- 
in, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph 
White, working at the University 
of Iowa, undertook to explore the 
nature of leadership. After a lengthy 
investigation, they decided that 
leadership takes three fundamental 
forms, as follows. 

Autocratic leadership. The leader 
mainly seeks obedience from his 
group. He determines policy and 
considers decisions as a one-man 
operation, he being the man. 

Democratic leadership. The lead- 
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er draws ideas and suggestions from 
the group by discussion and con- 
sultation. Group members are en- 
couraged to take part in setting 
policy. The leader’s job is largely 
that of moderator. 

Free-rein Jeadership. The leader 
is more or less an information 
booth. He plays down his role in 
the group’s activity. He is on hand 
mainly to provide materials and in- 
formation. He exercises a mini- 
mum of control. 

Our understanding of leadership 
comes from the fact that psycholo- 
gists and sociologists haven’t been 
content to describe these three dif- 
ferent methods; they have also 
compared and evaluated them. And 
they have generally decided that 
democratic leadership is best. But 
the truth is: 1, Autocratic leader- 
ship, in certain situations, will be 
effective and successful, when the 
democratic or free-rein approaches 
would fail. 2. Democratic leader- 
ship, under the right conditions, 
will give better results than auto- 
cratic. 3. Free-rein leadership, also 
under the right conditions, will pro- 
duce more successful results than 
either of the other methods. 

Look at Mr. X, a successful plant 
manager. He directs his secretary 
to make up a report on all overtime 
worked on a special order until the 
order is completed. He consults 
with his five department heads on 
the best way to push a special order 
through their departments with a 
minimum of upset to regular pro- 
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duction. He suggests to his assistant 
that it would be a good idea to 
figure out ways in which they can 
handle special orders more smooth- 
ly in the future. 

Being a good leader depends on 
knowing when to use which meth- 
od. Your problem, then, is to learn 
to vary your techniques to fit the 
changing conditions and people you 
meet in your work. The skill with 
which you apply these three basic 
tools of leadership determines your 
personal success as a leader. 

How do you decide which meth- 
od to use, and when? That must be 
up to you, but here are a few 
guides. 

Age. You would tend to give a 
mature person free rein in a situa- 
tion where a youngster would do 
best under the autocratic approach. 

Sex. Women generally take to 
the autocratic approach, where, 
everything else being equal, the 
democratic or free-rein method 
would serve better with their broth- 
ers. 

Background or experience. The 
more familiar your subordinate is 
with his job or assignment, the 
more inclined you'll be to favor 
democratic or free-rein over auto- 
cratic leadership. 

But your method should depend 
mostly upon your subordinate’s per- 
sonality. A rule-of-thumb method 
for sizing up your subordinates can 
give you the clues you need. Here, 
for example, are some personality 
types, with recommendations. 
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With these, be autocratic. 1. The 
hostile person. He resents authority. 
Yet his hostility must be met by 
a show of authority. The autocratic 
approach has the effect of channel- 
ing his aggressiveness, confining 
his energies to constructive ends. 
2. The dependent person. This type 
feels the need for firm rule. His 
sense of dependence gives him a 
feeling of being at loose ends un- 
less the leader is authoritative. Firm 
guidance gives him reassurance. 
With these, be democratic. 1. The 
cooperative person. Of course, the 
willingness to cooperate is not a 
personality trait in itself. Yet when 
you find this quality in a subordi- 
nate, he will usually function best 
under the democratic method. An 
individual who is cooperative is not 
necessarily unaggressive. But his 
aggressiveness, unlike that of hos- 
tile individuals, takes constructive 
paths. 2, The group-minded indi- 
vidual. The person who enjoys 
“team play” will probably function 
best if your approach to him is 
democratic. He has less need for 
direction. He finds his greatest sat- 
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isfaction in a friendly, closely knit 
group. 

With these, use the free-rein ap- 
proach. 1. The individualist. He is 
usually most productive under the 
free-rein type of leadership it he 
knows his job. Even if he tends to 
be a show-off, let him have his 
head, unless the group welfare, or 
resentments of other individuals 
make you modify your approach. 
2. The social isolationist. Some peo- 
ple have an aversion to close per- 
sonal contact. The atmosphere cre- 
ated by the free-rein approach is 
most conducive to their peace of 
mind and effective effort. 

You won't find it easy to arrive 
at such judgments of your subordi- 
nates. People are complex. 

But it is possible to gain great 
insight into this problem by con- 
sidering your own feelings about 
leadership. Whether or not you 
now work under a superior, you 
probably have done so in the past. 
Analyzing your own reactions to 
the leadership of others can give 
you the best possible approach to 
understanding your subordinates. 


Early Vocation 


When the proud father’s first child arrived, he promptly wired his brother 
and sister, both Religious. Sister Rita, of the Holy Names, got the message 


over the telephone. 


“D-E-O,” spelled the puzzled operator. Then, atter a long pause, “G-R-A- 


T-I-A-S.” 


“Yes,” encouraged the listener, “go ahead.” 
“IT hope you know what this means,” the operator told the nun. “It says: 


.-. Names.. 


‘Holy 


one.” 


. will have to wait... The J-E-S-U-I-T-S have this 


Sister Mary Gilbert, S.N.J.M. 





For China's Day of Freedom 


Words are the first tools needed 
for the reconquest of the mainland 





By Bernarp STENGREN 


PP \uousanps of residents of For- 
| mosa are hoping for the even- 
tual liberation of China proper. 
Meanwhile, 17 Jesuit priests are 
hard at work on the island to make 
sure that the West is ready when 
China’s day of freedom comes. 

The 17 Jesuits are all eminent 
scholars, forced by the Reds to leave 
China. They are preparing a Chi- 
nese dictionary series. Bringing 
their accumulated knowledge and 
the best from more than 200 earlier 
dictionaries to the problem, the 
priests are preparing Chinese-Eng- 
lish, Chinese-French, Chinese-Span- 
ish, Chinese-Latin and Chinese- 
Hungarian volumes for the series. 
The result will be an up-to-date 
reference set that can be used by 
scholars, diplomats, business men, 
soldiers, and others. 

That such a project is necessary, 
the priests can testify from their 
own experience. They have spent 
a total of 307 years in China, an 
average of 18 years each, and have 
been frustrated by the shortcomings 
of existing dictionaries time and 
again. Either they are too pedantic, 
or not complete enough; or they 
are too technical, or far behind the 
times; or they give only some im- 





portant word combinations, not all. 

Each of the volumes in the new 
set will contain 12,000 characters 
and 180,000 phrases or combina- 
tions, making it comparable to the 
“college” dictionaries in this coun- 
try. Besides using older dictionaries 
and their own extensive knowledge 
of the language, the priests study 
current periodicals of the Red re- 
gime. It is expected that expressions 
like taslism, which in the new lexi- 
con means the fault of falling too 
far behind the masses, will become 
part of the speech of mainland Chi- 
nese, so they are included in the 
dictionaries. 

The priests work under condi- 
tions hardly conducive to scholar- 
ship. Their office and living quar- 
ters is a villa at Taichung, Formosa, 
which lies astride the Tropic of 
Cancer; the weather is almost al- 
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ways hot. Insect life abounds, and 
at night mosquitoes whine like 
bandsaws while the exhausted 
scholars try to sleep under a frame- 
work of netting. 

But the story of the project really 
begins 22 years ago. It started with 
the arrival in China of a young 
Jesuit priest, Eugene Zsamar, from 
his native Hungary. 

Father Zsamar was already a dis- 
tinguished scholar and an accom- 
plished linguist; he was fluent in 
English, French, German, and Lat- 
in. But he found that there was no 
suitable Chinese-Hungarian  dic- 
tionary, and the intricacies and 
shadings of the language baffled 
him. He began collecting Chinese 
words. To master each character 
and combination of characters, 
Father Zsamar wrote it down with 
its Hungarian equivalent. The slips 
of paper he used soon filled one 
shoe box, and then another. Thus 
an idea was born: why not com- 
pile a dictionary? 

Such a monumental _ project 
would take time. Of that, the Jesuit 
had precious little. He had a doc- 
torate in philosophy from the uni- 
versity at Szeged, Hungary, and 
for two years had been professor 
of rhetoric in Budapest. Thus he 
was picked to teach moral phi- 
losophy to seminarians at Peiping. 
Then came intensive months of ef- 
fort to produce a much _ needed 
three-volume work, in Chinese and 
Latin, Ascetical and Mystical The- 
ology. The shoe-box file grew. 
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Each time Father Zsamar thought 
he would be able to begin, some- 
thing prevented him. First it was 
the Japanese invasion. Then came 
the 2nd World War, when minis- 
tering to thousands of bewildered, 
homeless, and dying men came 
first. 

The first rumblings of the great- 
est terror of all, communism, were 
in the background when the proj- 
ect got official sanction. Prelimi- 
nary work began at the Institute 
of Writers in China. This was a 
special branch of the Jesuit School 
of Chinese Language and Area 
Studies in Peiping. 

Father Zsamar’s shoe boxes were 
supplemented with more slips of 
paper, as each of the priests as- 
signed to the job contributed from 
his own knowledge. The job of 
collecting, indexing, and collating 
these basic phrases was well on its 
way when the communist rumble 
became a roar. Attack was immi- 
nent. The scholars piled the shoe 
boxes, which would later contain 
2 million entries, into vehicles, and 
joined the refugees moving south. 

Several times, the Jesuits were 
at the point of abandoning the 
whole 18 months’ work to avoid 
capture. But dogged resolution 
brought them eventually to the 
Portuguese colony of Macao with 
their valuable slips of paper. 

There, in cramped quarters, the 
priests picked up where they left 
off. But the Red tide swept closer, 
and the work went slowly. Knowl- 
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edge that troops might move across 
the border at any time made the 
work of translating from Chinese 
into Hungarian and French nerve- 
wracking. 

They received permission to 
move to Formosa; there, more suit- 
able quarters were found. Under 
direction of Father Juan A. Goyo- 
aga, S.J., they set up a workshop, 
digging into their own meager re- 
sources and borrowing to do it. 
They added English, Spanish, and 
Latin versions. Now the project is 
quartered in a villa with a tiny 
room for each of the priests, re- 
fectory, and other facilities. Each 
team of linguistic experts works in 
a separate room. 

The exiles scrounged furniture 
from everywhere, and managed to 
furnish five small offices and a cen- 
tral workshop. 

In using the numerous reference 
books, members of teams would 
bump into each other every time 
they got up in the cramped room 
to refer to a volume. The most fre- 
quently used books were forever 
being moved. 

One unsung hero acquired a bi- 
cycle wheel, and with that as a hub, 
built a “lazy-Susan” bookrack. Ref- 
erence books were placed on the in- 
clined shelves, and could be left 
open for easy use. Now, when a 
man needs a particular book, he 
merely turns the bookrack. Each of 
the workrooms is now supplied 
with the device, and fewer knocked 
shins are reported. 
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Personnel expands from time to 
time, as expellees with exceptional 
linguistic talents are assigned to it. 
To bring men and job together, a 
system has been worked out by 
Father Paul W. O’Brien, vice visi- 
tor and superior of all Jesuits of the 
China mission outside China. 

Representatives of the Society are 
stationed in Hong Kong, where ill, 
emaciated, and_ often tortured 
priests are dumped across the bor- 
der without advance notice. After 
receiving hospital care and a rest, 
they are assigned to new posts. 
If they are outstanding linguists, 
chances are that a flight to Formosa 
will bring them to one of the five 
language teams at the dictionary 


project. 
With Father Zsamar on_ the 
Hungarian team, for instance, 


are Father Steven Kerekes, fluent 
in Chinese, French, and Latin, 
and Father Tiburtius Vajda, who 
speaks and writes Chinese, French, 
English, German, and Latin. 
Between them, they have spent 40 
years in China. 

Two Americans comprise the 
English team for the project. One 
is Father Thomas Carroll, S.J., 
who received his doctorate in Ori- 
ental Languages and _ Phonetics 
from the University of California 
at Berkeley. The other is Father 
Gerald Pope, S.J., who had been in 
China 17 years as a teacher in sev- 
eral colleges, including a period as 
professor of English at the Police 
academy in Nanking, before the 
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Reds came. Both are experts in Chi- 
nese, French, and Latin. 

Aiding the priests are nine Chi- 
nese scholars, who offer advice and 
helping hands. Some of them are 
specialists in various branches of 
learning; they decide on the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of technical words. 

The priests’ day begins at 5 a.m. 
First comes meditation, then each 
says his daily Mass. Breakfast, usu- 
ally the staple rice and tea, is at 
7:15 a.m., and work begins an hour 
later. 

When a group of words is com- 
pleted, it is passed on to the next 
team. There the words are translated 
again, into the language in which 
that team specializes. Any new 
combinations that the English sec- 
tion might have overlooked are 
added, and the translation from 
Chinese to English is also checked. 
As the slips pass from team to 
team, the process is repeated, so 
that when a Chinese word is ready 
for temporary transcription, it has 
been checked four more times. 

Before lunch at noon (more rice 
and tea; perhaps some vegetables 
and fruit) comes examination of 
conscience. Recreation follows this 
meal; frequently it consists of read- 
ing something not connected with 
the work. Or perhaps a priest may 
read his Office. A short siesta, al- 
most a necessity in the intense heat, 
is next; and then back to work un- 
til six. 

A young Chinese takes type from 
a font, inks it, and hand prints 
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work sheets. During the afternoon, 
he may come in to clarify a point. 
When he has printed the charac- 
ters on five sheets, the carefully 
worked out translations (one West- 
ern language on each sheet) are 
typed with ancient portables. 

Rice again for supper, or on rare 
occasions, some meat. Recreation 
and free time follow. By 9 o'clock, 
all must be ready for the Litany of 
the Saints, a Community exercise, 
“points” for the next morning’s 
meditation, examination of con- 
science, and then bed. 

Much of the year, the 10 p.m. 
lights-out signal means anything 
but slumber. Netting may keep out 
mosquitoes, but it also keeps out 
stray breezes. 

But these discomforts, plus occa- 
sional typhoons, lack of such things 
as Chinese typewriters, lamp shades, 
and electric fans, only remind the 
scholars that the lot of the mission- 
ary is a hard one. As one priest 
who saw them at work says, “It’s 
like playing a full 60-minute foot- 
ball game, with all the scrimmages 
and practice and none of the glory 
and comforts after the game.” 

Father Alden J. Stevenson, S.J., 
is in the U.S., trying to interest 
educational foundations and learn- 
ed societies in the work being done 
on Formosa. With their aid, the 
men and equipment needed to fin- 
ish the job two years hence can be 
provided. 

Meanwhile, the men of the dic- 
tionary project have aroused the 
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keen admiration of government 
and educational leaders on Formo- 
sa. Observers often come in. A 
bond between ancient Chinese cul- 
ture and that of the modern black- 
robes was forged with a visit by 
Mr. K’ung Te-cheng, minister of 
culture in the Formosa govern- 
ment. He is a lineal descendent of 
Confucius. 

When all the 12,000 characters 
and 180,000 phrases have been 
translated and put on work sheets, 
a final revision of each of the five 
new dictionaries will be made. 

A search for the best printing fa- 
cilities is under way. Nothing with 
the capacity needed by the project 


is available on Formosa, but Japan 
and Hong Kong have fine presses. 

The Chinese-Latin dictionary will 
find immediate use in a vital field, 
training young Chinese. for the 
priesthood. The others, with the 
possible exception of the book that 
started the whole thing, the Chi- 
nese-Hungarian dictionary, will also 
be sought after. 

And what then? Perhaps Father 
Goyoaga and his men will begin 
preliminary work on a new Chi- 
nese university. The Jesuits are pa- 
tient men, and in the Society’s 400- 
year history, they have seen many 
tyrants come and go. The Jesuits 
will return to China, sooner or later. 








Child Psychology 

A rrienp of mine has read all the books on how to deal with children. He 
thinks he’s quite good at it. One of his techniques, borrowed from the experts, 
was the loaded question—one to which there is no negative answer. For 
example, he’d ask, “Which would you like better for supper, Jimmy, spinach 
or carrots?” Or, “What do you want to do first, pick up your toys or hang 
up your clothes?” 

But the five-year-old soon showed how well he had learned the trick. One 
day in the toy store, he halted before a display, looked up, and demanded 


of his daddy, “Which one are you going to get me, the scooter or the wagon?” 


Don Anderson. 


\? 
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My nepnews, aged four and six, enjoy the privilege of television in the 
library upstairs for an hour before dinner. That is, they do, providing they 
obey the rules and tune in only on approved children’s shows. 

But frequently their curiosity gets the better of them. Just a little turn of 
the dial, and they can see an honest-to-goodness gun-toting Western. 

One evening, while she was preparing dinner, their mother became sus- 
picious of the wild, crackling noises coming from upstairs. She went to the 
foot of the stairs and called up, “Boys, what picture are you watching?” 

There was a quick hurrying of feet, then Stevie appeared in the doorway 
above. “It’s all right, Mother,” he called down, reassuringly. “They’ve killed 
off all the bad men now. Only the good ones are left.” Marjorie L. McKillop. 











The Big Trees 


Just the stump of one ts as big as a house 


By CreicHton PEEt 


Condensed from .4merican Forests* 





ack in 1858 a California pi- 
B oneer named Hale Tharp 

was looking for a good 
summer pasturage for his cattle. A 
friendly Indian took Tharp to a 
grassy meadow near a grove of the 
Big Trees, the Sequoia gigantea, 











the biggest living things on earth. 
He was the first white man to see 
them. 


Tharp told others of his find, and 
the trees began to attract visitors 
from all over the world. 

Naturalists soon realized that the 
magnificent trees were unique. 


Some of them were 330 feet high 
and 30 feet in diameter. A count of 
the annual rings showed some to 
be 4,000 years old! These trees went 
back to the very beginning of 
recorded history. 





*919 17th St., N. W., 


THE BIG TREES 


Millions of years ago, in the Mio- 
cene period, trees of the Sequoia 
group such as the Big Trees and 
their cousins the California red- 
woods, covered much of the earth. 
The tew thousand trees in Cali- 
fornia were a survival from another 
age. 

It seems appalling to us today, 
but the first instinct of most of 
the pioneers was to chop the trees 
down. Old photographs show 
whole valleys covered with fallen, 
abandoned trees. Very often, they 
shattered when they fell, for the 
Big Tree is brittle, and not a com- 
mercial wood. The stump of the 
first Big Tree cut down in the 
Calaveras grove was used as the 
floor of a dance hall in which 21 
couples could dance. This stump 
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was 27 feet in diameter, and the 
tree was estimated to have been 
1300 years old. 

The Big Trees are found in some 
72 groves scattered along the west- 
ern slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in California. 

Today, nearly all of these trees 
are in either the Sequoia, the Kings 
Canyon, or the Yosemite National 
parks, where they are guarded 
against fire, and visited by more 
than a million persons a year. 

Forestry people agree that there 
is no reason why these trees 
shouldn't live to be 8,000 years old— 
or even older. Fire, lightning, and 
an uneven distribution of weight 
are about the only things which 
bring them down. Most of them 
have survived repeated attacks by 
fire and lightning. 

The Big Trees grow from seed 
kernels less than a quarter of an 
inch long. The seeds, falling in 
clouds from cones hundreds of feet 
in the air, look like tiny golden in- 
sects drifting to the ground. The 
cones mature slowly, and only by 
their third year do they dry sufh- 
ciently to release their seeds. Fertile 
seeds are produced from about a 
tree’s, say, 150th year till it falls— 
certainly through its 4,000th year. 

In its first year of life the seed- 
ling is beset by many perils, It is 
only an inch or two high, and it 
must survive birds, cutworms, ants, 
and rodents. Furthermore, the for- 
est floor under the parent tree is 
covered with so many feet of nee- 
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dles, cones, bits of bark, and other 
debris that it is impossible for a 
seed to find soil. Only if it is blown 
several hundred feet away does it 
have a chance. Of the millions ot 
seeds a Big Tree scatters every year 
only a few get a start. 

Today Big Trees are cultivated 
in nurseries under wire netting 
which protects them from most of 
their enemies. When they are two 
to three feet high they are trans- 
planted, either to suitable sites in 
the groves, or in other parts of the 
world. Some Big Trees planted in 
the Black Forest in Germany 75 
years ago, are doing very well, 
while one in Statfield, England, is 
already 150 feet high. 

By its second century, the Big 
Tree is really getting into its stride 
and is growing more -rapidly. 
When it is about 150, its appear- 
ance changes drastically. The lower 
boughs drop off, and strange, ir- 
regular stumpy boughs which 
point up instead of down, appear. 

The Big Tree’s root system is 
different, too. After about the 8th 
year, the taproot, which in most 
trees goes straight down looking 
for water, almost ceases to function 
in the Big Tree, and runs off hori- 
zontally. Instead, the Big Tree de- 
pends on enormous runner roots, 
each as big as an ordinary tree. The 
runners go off as much as 200 feet 
in all directions. These not only in- 
sure an adequate food and water 
supply, but provide a secure brac- 
ing for the 6,000 tons of trunk, 
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branches and foliage towering 
above. Most of the tree’s food is 
manufactured in the needles from 
air and water. The soil provides 
only the water and essential min- 
erals. Thus, the Big Tree can find 
food in the same two to three acres 
of ground over 4,000 years. 

The Big Tree’s bark, which is 
usually from one to two feet thick, 
is probably the most important fac- 
tor in making it so long-lived. This 
asbestos-like material resists fire to 
an extraordinary degree, and since 
it is 72% tannin it keeps out in- 
sects. 

Nearly all Big Trees have been 
shattered many times by lightning. 
None is as tall as it would have 
been had it not been hit. Fires have 
often raged through surrounding 
forests and destroyed all but the 
Big Trees. Scars from fires are nu- 
merous and deep, often as much 
as 15 feet wide. The Big Tree has 
such a vast reserve of life and 
strength that if the bark and sap- 
wood on one side of the trunk re- 
main intact, the tree will recover. 
It will slowly grow new bark to 
cover the wound at the rate of a 
half inch a year. Thus, a burned 
section ten feet across would take 
some 240 years to heal, a long time 
by human standards, but not too 
much to a Big Tree. 

Visitors to the Big Trees can 
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actually see such a wound healing 
in the General Sherman, the big- 
gest of all, 36 feet in diameter and 
272 feet tall. When first noticed, 
this burned-out cavity was ten feet 
deep. A bear was found hibernat- 
ing in it. Every year the opening 
has become smaller. A man can 
still stand upright in it without 
touching the top, but in another 
200 years it will be sealed over. The 
fire which caused this hole occurred 
well over 700 years ago. 

Most of the bigger trees have 
names, such as the General Grant, 
the Grizzly Giant, the Californian, 
and the Susan B. Anthony. In ad- 
dition, there are some trees which 
are more or less curiosities, which 
all tourists see. One is the Hollow 
Log, inside of which it is possible 
to ride a pony for 100 feet or more. 
And most motorists drive through 
the still standing Wamona, or tun- 
nel tree, which was cut in 1888 and 
made “big enough for a six-horse 
stage to pass through.” 

And what happened to Hale 
Tharp, the discoverer? Well, when 
he settled down he went to live in 
a hollow log of a Big Tree. He 
had a room 56% feet long and 
from 8 to 4 feet high. He put in a 
door and window and was very 
comfortable, and lived there off 
and on tll 1912. His log house is 
still visited by tourists. 


Srupents in a psychology class at San Diego State college, California, were 
asked to name their most valuable asset. Two wrote down /ntelligence, and 


both misspelled it. 


New York Journal-American (16 Dec. °53). 
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Is the World Warming Up? 


Glaciers are melting, animals are 
migrating, and science 1s watch- 
fully waiting 


Condensed from 


U. S. News & World Report* 


S THE WEATHER really chang- 
| ing? Grandpa thinks it is. 
|__| “We don’t have real winters 
any more,” he often says. Grandpa’s 
memory probably exaggerates the 
blizzards he saw as a boy. When 
he talks about wading through 
Waist-deep snow on his way to 
school, he forgets that his knees 
now are about where his waist 
used to be. 

But some scientists are beginning 
to side with grandpa. “The general 
trend seems to be toward a long- 
term cycle of warmer winters. This 
trend is visible in bird and animal 
habits,” says Dr. John W. Aldrich, 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife serv- 
ice. 

Weather records show that aver- 
age winter temperatures are higher 
than they used to be in most of the 
U.S. and Northern Europe. The 
same trend does not apply to the 
rest of the year, however. Springs 
are cooler than before. Summers, 
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though drier, are no hotter. But 
temperatures are only part of a pic- 
ture that makes many _ scientists 
wonder. 

Why do animals that can’t stand 
cold weather keep shifting north- 
ward? Fifty years ago the opossum 
was seldom seen north of Virginia. 
Now opossums are common as far 
north as Boston. Deer, moose, rac- 
coons and badgers also are moving 
north. 

Birds are shifting, too. Birds once 
regarded as “southern,” such as the 
cardinal, tufted titmouse, mocking 
bird, and hooded warbler, are grad- 
ually moving into the North Cen- 
tral states, even into New England. 
Birds that used to migrate south 
every winter now stay north all 
year long. Mediterranean birds are 
invading Northern Europe. 

Trees that demand warm weath- 
er are also growing farther north, 
larch, spruce, yellow birch, sugar 
maple, black ash, and white pine, 
Copyright 1954 by United States 
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for examples. Crop areas move, too, 
as growing seasons lengthen. The 
corn belt has expanded 500 miles 
north. Wheat reaches farther into 
Canada. Once-frozen Russian step- 
pes are yielding to the plow. 

Something is happening in the 
sea as well as on land. Even the 
fish are migrating. Cod, once un- 
known in Greenland, are now a 
staple of Eskimo diets. Whiting, 
king mackerel, halibut, and had- 
dock range farther north in the 
Adlantic. Tropical flying fish have 
been sighted off New Jersey. 

Surface-water temperatures have 
been rising for 30 years in the 
North Atlantic and North sea. 
Readings are up 2.8 degrees since 
1930 in Maine’s Boothbay harbor. 
The Gulf Stream, which warms 
Greenland and Northern Europe, 
appears stronger. 

Spitsbergen’s important 
shipping harbor used to be ice- 
bound from October through June. 
Now it is open seven months a 
year. The shipping season is longer 
in Far Northern seas. Russia may 
be on the way to realizing her 
dream of ice-free ports. 

Glaciers are shrinking from the 
Alps to Alaska. Mt. Shasta, in Cali- 
fornia, has lost half its snowcap in 
the last 25 years. Scandinavian 
farmers are plowing mountainsides 
that were ice covered for centuries. 
Forests grow farther up the moun- 
tains. The Sahara desert is expand- 
ing. Reservoir levels in the South- 
western U. S. are dropping. 


coal- 





What is the cause of all these 
changes? Scientists differ. Some 
say the sun is getting hotter. Some 
speak of changing air currents. 
Others refer to the decline in vol- 
canic eruptions that once filled the 
sky with ashes which shielded the 
earth from the sun. A few suggest 
that man is helping by building 
bigger cities and industries that 
produce more heat and fill the air 
with heat-retaining gases. 

It doesn’t take much of a tem- 
perature rise to change a climate. 
A 4 degree climb in the annual av- 
erage would make New York as 
warm as Washington is now, Seat- 
tle warmer than San Francisco. 
Our own generation may see mil- 
lions of people changing their ways 
of living, dress, housing, jobs. Al- 
ready, New York furriers and over- 
coat makers are complaining of the 
drop in business. 

Dr. Hans W. Ahlmann, noted 
Swedish climatologist, said flatly a 
few years ago that the polar and 
temperate regions are getting warm- 
er. Recently, he took a second look 
and concluded that this trend ap- 
parently reversed itself about 1945. 

“The 20th century could prove 
to be just a fluctuation,” warns I. R. 
Tannehill, director of forecasting 
for the U.S. Weather bureau. There 
have been periods of temporary 
warming up in the past, followed 
by a cooling off later, Tannehill 
points out. 

So don’t give away that winter 
overcoat. Better wait a bit. 





A fruit tree pushes forth its 
skyline of St. Peter’s. Int 
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dors do a brisk business in miniatures. Outside Rome, 
shepherds guide their flocks among the olive trees. 


daughters the most perfect spring. Austria, for 
example, has established some kind of record for 
the volume of music and literature dedicated to 
the proposition that you haven't lived till you’ve 
quaffed some dark brew at a sidewalk table during 
springtime in Old Vienna. 

But most Europeans concede that Italy with her 








In Vergil’s day, 2,000 years ago, farmers used oxen to pull their plows. Today, 
oxen still pull the farmer’s plow through the loamy earth of Northern Italy. 
Meanwhile, in Rome, the well-to-do citizen sits down to a dish of gelati (ice 
cream) at a sidewalk cafe on the Via Veneto. 
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On holidays the whole family has a 
picnic under the pines in a park. 


Roman spring has the most idyllic 
season. In Italy, spring is heralded 
with almost no rain, no oppressive 
heat, and with landscapes that an- 
swer a calendar maker’s prayer. 
Because many Italians suffer from 
lack of fuel and proper housing, 
spring is met with acute joy. Fortu- 
nately, lens and film have captured 
some of the atmosphere of spring- 
time in Italy, especially near Rome. 











Spring sunshine brings 
couples to the park near 
the ruins of ancient Rome. 





Pictures from Three Lions. 








A shepherd lies among 
the tiny field flowers of 
Lombardy as he idly 
watches over his sheep. 


The first warm spell 
draws this fisherman to a 
lake not far from Venice. 























Quiet, Please! 


Noise can ruin your digestion and 


actually shorten your life 


By WenzeLt Brown 


Condensed from the Journal of Living* 


Wery Minute of the day and 
night our factories, autos, 
|_| trains, planes, whistles, si- 
rens, and radios pour out a contin- 
uous torrent of sound, City folk 
are not the only sufferers; suburban 
dwellers and small-towners have 
their share of the racket, too. Even 
the farmer is rapidly losing his 
country quiet. 

Everybody understands the rea- 
son for the “Quiet” signs posted 
in hospital areas. For those who are 
seriously ill, doctors say that quiet 
often means the difference between 
life and death. But not only the 
sick need quiet; we all do. 

Scientific tests made in the labor- 
atories of Columbia university show 
that noise can be as harmful to the 
human system as the taking of 
drugs. Our bodies’ reaction to sud- 
den noise is similar in many ways 
to that following a shot of mor- 
phine. Let someone burst a paper 
bag close to your ear; your blood 
pressure will soar far above normal. 
Other short, loud reports, such as 
backfiring from cars, will break up 
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your normal rhythmic pattern and 
step up your pulse so that it doesn’t 
return to normal for several hours. 
Later you will feel as much fatigue 
as though you had put in hours of 
strenuous work. 

Noise affects both your appetite 
and digestion, dulling one and re- 
tarding the other. One medical 
study reports that “any noise loud- 
er than the human voice interferes 
with the secretion of saliva, and 
hampers normal digestive _proc- 
esses.” A recent study of children 
who were permitted to watch tele- 
vision while eating showed an in- 
creased amount of illness among 
them, a lack of concentration in 
school work, and mounting disci- 
plinary problems about the house. 

“Noise and confusion,” — says 
Thomas Parran, M.D., former sur- 
geon general of the U.S. Health 
service, “are irritants for every nor- 
mal personality, and prolonged ex- 
posure to intense noise can bring 
about the most serious mental and 
physical consequences.” 

At the very least, it can make 
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QUIET, PLEASE! 


you crabby and irritable. “Indeed,” 
says Ralph F. Norris, of the Noise 
Abatement council, “if the distract- 
ing sounds around us aren’t muf- 
fled soon, we're all going to find 
ourselves scrappier, crankier, and 
generally harder to live with.” 

Prof. A. M. Low, formerly of the 
University of London, has this to 
say of noise: “It can kill a fish, 
break a plate-glass window, or un- 
dermine the structural foundations 
of a large building. The body does 
not become accustomed to noise at 
all, but tenses itself with each noise 
to put out energy which might be 
better employed. Nervous energy 
is too precious to throw away.” 

A Colgate university study found 
that office workers spend an aver- 
age of 19% of their energy simply 
fighting noise. This translates into 
almost an hour and a half of each 
work day! When the noise in a big 
business office was cut 144%, mis- 
takes among business-machine op- 
erators dropped 52%. Absenteeism 
was reduced 37%, and the turn- 
over in employees fell 47%. In a 
Columbia university experiment, 
the use of silent typewriters result- 
ed in a consistent lessening of 
errors among stenographers, with 
improvement ranging from 19% 
to 63%. 

Executives are particularly affect- 
ed by noise. Bell Telephone labora- 
tories estimates that a noise which 
lowers the efficiency of a routine 
worker by 5% will decrease the 
eficiency of an executive by as 
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7 | 
Worst Noisemakers | 
Tue Noise Abatement Council | 
has listed the chief noise offend- 
ers. Here are the top seven. 

Traffic 
Trains and planes 
Radios and TV sets 
Whistles and bells 
Construction jobs 
Loud voices 
Barking dogs 











much as 30%. Office noise alone 
may be costing American business 
as much as $4 million a day. Ex- 
perts class it with bad ventilation 
and poor lighting in its effects on 
human efficiency. 

Small wonder that experts worry 
about all this bedlam. Most of us 
would welcome a little more peace 
and quiet, especially in the home, 
which, after all, is our last retreat. 
But how to get it? 

You might build a completely 
soundproof house, of course, if you 
have the money. Or you could 
make your present house virtually 
soundproof with some costly engi- 
neering. But few of us are able to 
do that. What, on a more practical 
level, can we do? Here are a few 
suggestions. 

Set aside a room or an area in 
your house as a “quiet place.” Study 
your dwelling, to see which part of 
it can most easily be cut off from 
outside noises. Radio, television, 
and other noisemakers can be re- 
moved to another section of the 
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house. Such a quiet place, used for 
rest, study, and reading, will go 
far toward removing family ten- 
sion. 

Many simple methods of sound 
insulation can be applied in your 
home, also. Perhaps the most obvi- 
ous is the use of rugs and draperies. 
Bare floors and stairs resounding 
to the tramp of feet can set up a 
startling amount of noise in a 
house. This is particularly notice- 
able when the noise is overhead. 
Window draperies cut down echoes 
and will even soften sounds that 
enter from the outside. Often the 
rug-drape treatment in a_ single 
room, such as a youngster’s bed- 
room, where there is a lot of activ- 
ity, will help enormously. 

You might replace a flimsy door 
with a sturdy one to screen noise 
from a room. Better still, put an in- 
sulating strip similar to weather 
stripping around the door, since 
more sound goes around a door 
than through it. 

Insist on a restful atmosphere at 
meals. Keep the dining area as far 
from kitchen sounds as you can, 
and keep a firm hand on the radio 
and TV sets as well. Music, if soft- 
ly played, may be restful, but the 
soap opera or commercial is a defi- 
nite deterrent to healthful eating. 
Home ties are strengthened im- 
measurably by quiet, peaceful 
meals. 

Sometimes the slamming of a 
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door each time it is closed will 
keep you on edge all day. You may 
notice that your muscles tense to 
each impact. Why not install a me- 
chanical door check? It will pay 
for itself ten times over in calmer 
nerves and reduced muscular ten- 
sion. 

We can do little as individuals 
about traffic and factory noises, or 
about a neighbor’s barking dog. 
However, there are individual rem- 
edies. Ear stoppers are one. One 
new type, called a sonic filter, is 
said to soften loud noises while per- 
mitting the wearer to hear sounds 
of ordinary voice level. Millions of 
ear stoppers are sold each year. 
Some industrial plants buy them by 
thousands for their employees. 

Whatever you do, though, don’t 
make the mistake of just trying to 
ignore noises that irritate you. 
There are better ways of testing 
your will power and self-control. 
“The normal person,” says Dr. Par- 
ran, “can never adapt himself phys- 
ically, mentally, or emotionally to 
heavy noise.” 

We cannot change our nature, 
but we can make changes in the 
noise climate immediately around 
us. Anything we do to cut down 
noise and confusion in our offices 
and homes is a step in that direc- 
tion. It is also a step toward better 
nerves, clearer heads, more energy, 
and happier states of mind for our- 
selves and families. 


My interest is in the future. I am going to spend the rest of my life there. 


C. F. Kettering. 
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Yankee Priest at Monte Carlo 


American parochial methods leave 


the old town a little 


breathless 


By Dan BEHRMAN 


Condensed from Parade* 






THE postage-stamp-sized 
principality of Monaco, home 
(= of the fabulous casino at 
Monte Carlo, a youngster dashed 
home from church bubbling, “Ma- 
man, Maman! Guess who heard 





confessions today? .... Harry Tru- 
man!” 
The boy had his Americans 


mixed. But ex-president Truman in 
their church or the man who broke 
the bank at Monte Carlo couldn’t 
have created more of a stir than the 
Very Rev. J. Francis Tucker, of Wil- 
mington, Del. People 
are flocking to his 
church in great num- 
bers, and a new spirit 
is sweeping the little 
principality. 

That’s why most 
Monacans think “La 
Pére Tookerr’ and 
his American accent 
are tops. The kindly, 
white-haired priest 
would win a popu- 
larity contest among 
the younger fry hands 
down. They adore 





him because, unlike other Monaco 
adults, he takes time to play. He 
never fails to hand out ice cream, 
pastries, and American candy and 
chewing gum with a lavish hand. 

A Paris magazine once labeled 
Canon Tucker’s easygoing antics 
“Yankee vaudeville.” But around 
Monte Carlo, the voices seldom rise 
above a whisper. 

The priest has the hearty back- 
ing of Prince Rainier III, absolute 
ruler of Monaco’s 24,000 subjects 
and 370 hilly acres. It was the 
prince’s idea to im- 
port a priest as pal- 
ace chaplain and pas- 
tor of the Church of 
St. Charles in the 
heart of Monte Carlo. 
The prince had been 
a liaison officer with 
a Texas outfit in the 
2nd World War and 
was sold on_ the 
American system. An 
American might be 
just the man to shake 
Monaco out of its re- 
ligious lethargy. 


*405 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Feb. 14, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Parade Publications, 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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At the time, Canon Tucker was 
councilor general for his Order, the 
Oblates of St. Francis de Sales, at 
the Vatican. The first American in 
the Order, he had founded St. An- 
thony’s Church in Wilmington. 

With Father George P. Shugrue, 
of Philadelphia, and three Europe- 
an priests, Canon Tucker came to 
Monte Carlo. Small-townish, in 
spite of being a playground for Eu- 
rope’s wealthy, Monte Carlo began 
to buzz. An American priest! Poof! 
The 67-year-old priest quickened 
the tempo of the gossip almost as 
he stepped into Monaco territory. 
He appeared in a black suit and 
felt hat where no priest had worn 
anything but a cassock. 

Soon Canon Tucker gave them 
even more to talk about. For 200 
francs (55¢) a year, Monaco’s priv- 
ileged used to reserve pews with 
their names engraved on metal 
plates. One Sunday, they came to 
Mass to find the plates gone. In 
his church, said Canon Tucker, 
anyone could sit anywhere. 

Mass at St. Charles had long 
been a semisocial function. For 
many Sundays, a visiting artist 
would sing a solo. “Grand opera 


accompanied by Mass,” it was 
called. 
“No more,” the canon = said. 


Women were forbidden to sing in 
his church. “They said I’d lose my 
congregation; but I never wanted 
a congregation like that in the first 
place.” 

Monaco’s working folk loved it. 


May 


“We merely changed the church to 
fit the people’s needs,” Canon 
Tucker said. 

From the lowest to the highest, 
Monte Carlo gaped when the priest 
piled a load ot workers’ children in- 
to his car and headed for the beach. 
Nor could Monte Carlo fathom a 
priest who played soccer with the 
St. Charles parish-school team, 

How closely prince and _ priest 
work together is shown by the 
Prince’s Cadets, a 46-piece, high- 
school-age band. They were glanc- 
ing through a Wilmington, Del., 
high-school yearbook when the 
prince stopped at a photo of the 
school band. “Why can’t we have 
something like that here?” he 
asked. 

The priest wasted no time in 
transplanting Wilmington to Mon- 
te Carlo. He ordered uniforms 
from the U.S., while Prince Rainier 
rounded up instruments. Canon 
Tucker beat off a flank attack that 
wanted to name the group “some- 
thing dignified, like the Fanfare 
of the Church of St. Charles.” Re- 
splendent in their blue and white 
uniforms, the Prince’s Cadets toot- 
led triumphantly in the festivities 
of Nov. 19, Monaco’s national holi- 
day. 

The Americanized church and 
the high-school band are only part 
of the changes in a state that is 
turning its back on gambling and 
is scrambling for a reputation as a 
modern — seaside resort. Canon 
Tucker, hatching a few more sur- 
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prises for Monte Carlo, is having 
a wonderful time. 

The warm-hearted priest with 
twinkling eyes likes to recall the 
reaction of a group of nuns when 
he told them he had been assigned 
to Monte Carlo. “You're entering 
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thinking of Monte Carlo’s repu- 
tation as a gambling center. “We 
will pray for your soul.” 

“As a glimpse of hell,’ Canon 
Tucker said, “Monte Carlo has 
been disappointing. Why, it’s a 
great deal more like a Quaker 








the anteroom of hell,” they said, town in Pennsylvania.” 


Hearts Are Trumps 


PA us Jury, God willing, I shall be 40 years a priest. Each time I mark the 

[ anniversary of my ordination, I can’t help remembering an incident 
trom my seminary days in England, back in 1912. 

One day I received a wire: “Mother dying; come home.” I found mother 
in the last stages of cancer, suffering much, but happy withal. One early 
morning, after the usual night watch, I said, “Mother, when I was still a 
youngster at home, | noticed that every Friday morning you took only a 
dry crust for breakfast. What did you do that for?” 

She answered with another question. “You remember Mr. L >” T said 
that I did. “Well,” she continued, “as children he and | prepared together 
for our first Holy Communion. He came of good Catholic tamily, but later 
on he stopped practicing his religion. [ felt so bad about it that I offered up 
this fast tor his return to the Church.” 

A day or two later, our local pastor paid mother a visit. | happened to 
be present. Without even his usual greetings he rushed in, exclaiming, “A 


x 


near miracle has just happened in the parish! You remember Mr. L——: 





“Yes, indeed!” mother replied. 

“Well,” said the pastor, “for nearly 30 years he has neglected his religion. 
Hearing that he was seriously ill, | went to see him, hoping to reconcile him 
to God. He abused me, and turned me out. I tried again. Same result. Yet 
last night he suddenly repented, sent for me, and received the last sacraments. 
Now he is peacefully waiting for death. 

“Thanks be to God!” mother exclaimed. 

Mother's own reward was not long delayed—a most happy death, a few 
days afterward. J. Renckens, Jinja, Uganda 

| For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unsecking 


kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed. | 
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Thomas E. Murray: 
Atom Expert 


The use of God's creation ts best determined at prayer 


3y Frank Carey 


Condensed from the Associated Press* 


4 stim, neatly-dressed man kneels 


rests with man’s conscience to de- 


y oe : 5 ; ; i 
\ at Mass at 7:30 every morning cide which it shall be. 
in a Washington, D. C., church. He 


and 


receives Holy Communion 
prays for peace. 
Then, after a quick 
breakfast, Thomas E. 
Murray hurries to his 
office at the U.S. 
Atomic Energy com- 
mission, where he 
does everything in 
his power to increase 
the potency of nu- 
clear weapons that 
could ravage great 
cities. 

This seeming con- 
tradiction disappears 
when Murray ex- 
plains how he feels about his job 
as one of the nation’s five Atomic- 
Energy commission (AEC) mem- 
bers. 

“We know God made the atom,” 
he says. “Because God made it, the 
atom is good. We know that nu- 
clear energy can be devoted to con- 
structive or destructive purposes. It 





Murray has two sons studying 
for the Jesuit priesthood. He main- 
tains private chapels 
in both his Park Ave. 
home in New York 
and his summer resi- 
dence on Long _Is- 
land. 

Friends say it is 
typical of Murray to 
keep his religion a 
vital, everyday part 
of his life and not 
just a  once-a-week 
affair. Short of those 
with a Religious vo- 
cation, they say, Mur- 
ray probably spends 
as much time in church and work- 
ing for humanitarian causes as any 
man in the country. 

He has kept his faith at the fore- 
front for most of his 62 years, de- 
spite demands of a busy career in 
which he has become: a wealthy 
industrial engineer, corporation ex- 
ecutive and bank director; an in- 


*50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. Feb. 13, 1954. Copyright 1954 by AP, and reprinted 
with permission. 
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ventor of some 200 electric and 
welding devices and processes; a 
successful receiver and reorganizer 
of New York’s $500-million Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co., which 
went broke in the 30’s; public rep- 
resentative on the three-man board 
of trustees of the United Mine 
Workers’ $15-million health-and- 
welfare fund; twice mentioned by 
New York Democratic leaders for 
nomination as mayor, although 
Murray himself never sought it; 
an AEC commissioner who, as fel- 
low commissioner Eugene Zuckert 
puts it, is “a speeder-upper” who 
has proved that certain objectives 
“can be accomplished faster and 
on a larger scale than we had orig- 
inally thought.” 

Murray has been knighted three 
times by Pope Pius XII for his con- 
tributions to human welfare and to 
his Church. 

Murray recently proposed that 
foreign observers, presumably in- 
cluding Russians, be allowed to see 
tests of new American-made atom- 
ic weapons. He said that these new 
weapons would make the original 
atomic bombing of Japan “look 
like a Civil-war bombardment.” 
He thinks that key American ofh- 
cials also need more information 
on how destructive atomic weapons 
can be. 

The AEC chose Murray to make 
the historic announcement that the 
U.S. is planning to build its first 
full-scale reactor for development 
of peacetime atomic power. He was 


THOMAS E. MURRAY: 


picked because of his key work in 
paving the way for development of 
atomic energy for peace. 

Some time ago, the armed forces 
canceled an order for an AEC-de- 
veloped reactor to power an aircraft 
carrier. The cancellation meant 
that funds appropriated for that 
purpose were to be withdrawn. 
But Murray and others at AEC felt 
strongly that certain technological 
aspects of the proposed carrier re- 
actor could be salvaged. 

“Murray fought like a tiger in 
executive sessions of congressional 
committees,” Zuckert says, “and 
funds were allowed for the AEC 
large-scale reactor, which might 
furnish valuable lessons about civil- 
lan atomic power.” 

Murray also explored the senti- 
ments of private industry, to find 
out who was ready to put up mon- 
ey and how much. He concluded 
that there was no immediate pros- 
pect of large private investment in 
atomic energy. 

Largely because of Murray’s find- 
ings, the government decided not 
to wait for private industry to take 
the initiative. A successful business- 
man himself, Murray is actually a 
strong advocate of private enter- 
prise in the atomic-energy field. 

There was some historic justice 
in AEC’s selection of Murray to 
disclose plans for the peacetime 
atomic-energy reactor. 

Thomas E. Murray, Sr., a close 
friend cf Thomas A. Edison, 
helped set up such vast electrical 
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systems as the New York Edison 
Co. He also did much to establish 
the industrial wonder of another 
generation—electric power from 
coal-fired boilers. 

The elder Murray left an estate 
estimated at $10 million when he 
died in 1929, but he had no cash to 
spare in 1891, when Tom, Jr., was 
born, the second of eight children. 

The Murrays lived close to the 
Albany, N.Y., Electric Co., where 
the father worked as an engineer. 
“We grew up playing on the com- 
pany’s coal pile,” Murray recalls. 
One of his boyhood heroes was a 
power-company lineman named 
Pete, who had a unique system of 
setting up power-line poles. “He 
would dig the hole,” Murray’s old- 
er brother, Joe, reminisces, “and 
would manage to roll the pole off 
the wagon in such a way that it 
blocked the street. Traffic would 
jam. Then he would say to the 
harassed milkmen and tradesmen, 
‘I’ve had a little tough luck, boys. 
How about a lift on this pole?’” 

Pete’s strategy almost always was 
successful. It seems to have stuck 
with young Tom Murray. Tom 
used a similar technique on at 
least one occasion later in life. 

Murray, with brother Joe, went 
into the production of copper radi- 
ators, one of Tom’s inventions, at 
a plant in Brooklyn. They had 
their hearts set on getting the radi- 
ator order for the newly planned 
Chrysler building. 

“Walter Chrysler hadn’t made up 
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his mind about radiators,” Joe re- 
calls. “Both the American Radiator 
Co. and we Murrays were trying 
to get the order. 

“The American Radiator Co. 
set up a big display, and invited 
Chrysler and a lot of other people, 
including Tom and me, down to 
see the show. 

“We heard that they were going 
to show one of our copper radia- 
tors at the same time. They prob- 
ably thought that our radiator 
might suffer by comparison. It is 
smaller than ordinary radiators, 
and at first glance does not look 
impressive. 

“When the big parade started, 
Tom took one of Chrysler’s arms 
and I took the other. When we 
came to a building where our own 
radiators were installed, Tom said, 
‘Pardon me, Mr. Chrysler, but 
would you step in here for a min- 
ute until I show you a little some- 
thing?’ 

“The three of us left the parade, 
and we gave Chrysler a full dem- 
onstration. The others were look- 
ing all over the place for Chrysler. 
They were fit to be tied, but Chrys- 
ler told them, ‘I’ve seen all I need 
to see.” He bought the Murrays’ 
radiators. 

The American Radiator Co. did 
not hold this episode against the 
Murrays. Tom eventually became a 
director of the company. 

Murray again demonstrated 
adroit maneuvering at a meeting 
with United Mine Worker Chief 
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John, L. Lewis. “John had me 
backed up against a wall in the 
lobby of the Mayflower hotel one 
day in 1946, urging me to take a 
job as impartial trustee of the min- 
ers’ health-and-welfare fund,” Mur- 
ray said. “I answered, ‘Look, John, 
let’s just make believe I’ve taken the 
job, and was attending a meeting 
with you and the government rep- 
resentative. (The soft coal mines 
at that time had been taken over by 
the government.) Let’s get the gov- 
ernment man down here, and we'll 
see what you'd say and what the 
government man would say and 
what I'd say if we were really in 
business.’ ” 

“John said, ‘O.K. 

“We all got together for a trial 
run, and everything worked out 
fine. I accepted the job, and we've 
already had our first meeting!” 

Murray was 19 when he was 
graduated from Yale’s  Shefheld 
Engineering school. He worked for 
a time for the New York Edison 
Co., and later at Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, Inc., the Brooklyn firm estab- 
lished by his father to design and 
build power plants. 

He became an officer of both 
firms, but he had to sever all finan- 
cial connections with them and var- 
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ious other corporations and banks 
when he accepted the $15,000-a- 
year AEC job in 1950. 

On summer week ends the big 
Murray home in Southampton, 
L.1., bulges with Murray children, 
11 of them, grandchildren, relatives, 
and friends. A friend says, “There 
are so many kids around you'd 
think it was an orphan asylum.” 

The Murrays do a lot of things 
together as a family, especially ski- 
ing, a sport Tom took up when he 
was 41. The immediate family and 
various grandchildren and friends 
often fill two sleeping cars on 
week-end skiing trips to Canada. 

Murray retires most nights by 9 
o'clock, although occasionally he 
and his attractive wife, the former 
Marie Brady of Brooklyn, have a 
few dances in the Blue room of 
the Shoreham hotel, their home in 
Washington. 

On Murray’s desk at AEC is an 
object which in a way symbolizes 
his still fresh outlook on life. It is 
a transistor, the ingenious device 
some engineers say eventually may 
replace the vacuum tube. Murray 
did not invent the transistor, but 
he says, “I keep it in front of me 
as a constant reminder that the 
days of inventiveness are not past.” 


SSHSSMMIMANS 


A younester digging in a vacant lot unearthed a coffee can containing $5,000. 
He ran home screaming, “Mama, mama, look what I found.” 

Mother opened the can, shuflled through the money. She stared blankly 
for a minute, then cuffed Junior soundly on the ear, and shouted, “What did 


you do with the coflee?” 


lease. 
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The Lady and the Lion 


Unchilled snakes and surly lions supply thrills 
of mere spectators 


beyond the ken 


3y Henry TREFFLICH 
As told to BayNarp KENDRICK 


{ SUPPLIED ANIMALS, many years 

: ago, for a show in the Boston 
Garden. One day I got a call from 
Mr. Barnes, the manager, telling 
me he was in a jam, short of an act 
for that particular week. 

“How about it, Hank?” he asked 
me. “Can you do anything with 
that 18-foot python you gave me?” 

“Look, I’m a dealer, not an ac- 
tor,” I told him a little dubiously. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“Put on a 15-minute act. Wrestle 
with the snake. That ought to go 
over big.” 

“Yeah, if I live 
through it!” I told 
him. “How much?” 

“Two shows a day, 
$25 a show.” 

“Well, Pl try it.” 
In those days, for $50 
I'd have stolen a deer 
from a man-eating 
tiger. 

When I got to Bos- 
ton I found I’d been 
billed as “The Great 
Johnson.” I stood for 
a while and looked at 
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Condensed from 


“They Never Talk Back” 


the snake, who seemed to grow in 
size under my worried gaze. There 
were plenty of smaller pythons 
than that. I wondered why I hadn't 
furnished the manager with some- 
thing about four feet long. 

“Take it out now and try it,” 
Barnes suggested. “I'll stand by 
with a couple of the boys in case 
anything goes wrong.” 

It was hot midsummer, and the 
snake was quite lively. I told 


Barnes, “Look, before I start mess- 
ing around with that snake, you’re 
going to stick it in an icebox and 
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cool it off. As lively as he is now 
he could swallow a bull.” Barnes 
agreed, but the handlers standing 
around thought it was very funny. 

When I started the week’s shows 
the snake was put into the cooler 
for 45 minutes before each act. 
Even then it was hard to handle, 
for it was thick and heavy and I 
had to watch my step every minute 
of the time. 

On the third night, the handlers 
decided to play a trick. It wasn’t 
funny. I’d scarcely grabbed the 
snake’s head that night when I 
realized that it hadn’t been near 
the cooler. 

Two minutes later the python 
had me down. In spite of all my 
desperate rolling and twisting, it 
was beginning to coil around me. 
I hung on tight to its head. I was 
a goner if those needle teeth ever 
closed on my arm. 

People started screaming at the 
top of their lungs. The python 
threw a coil around my chest, and 
then like lightning another around 
my waist. He started to squeeze, 
and I thought I was gone. The 
bloodthirsty cries of those thous- 
ands of people still ring in my ears 
today. The handlers finally stepped 
in and pulled the snake off. My 
act was a hit after that, and ran 14 
weeks in the Boston Garden. It 
was never quite as good. Before 
every show I personally made sure 
that the snake had been put in the 
freezer. 

On a boiling hot Sunday after- 


noon recently, I drove over to Cran- 
don Park, south of Miami Beach, 
to watch Julie Allen, director of 
the Crandon Park zoo, present an 
act with her lions. With me was 
one of the world’s great animal 
trainers, retired now, whom I'll 
call the Captain. While we drove, 
I told him my snake story. 

When I finished, he said, “You 
had a close call.” 

“Don’t I know it?” 

“I don’t mean from the snake,” 
he explained. “I mean that after 
14 weeks you might have come to 
think you were an animal trainer.” 

“What's the matter with that?” 
I demanded. “You haven’t done 
too badly. You're world-famous, 
and you have made enough money 
to live comfortably for the rest of 
your life.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “the four- 
fifths of me that was left after the 
cats got through chewing me up 
is very happy.” He was talking 
earnestly. “Listen, Henry, I was 
lucky, and I knew when to get out. 
There isn’t much choice for a train- 
er of cats. It gets into the blood of 
people who don’t know any more 
about it than you did at that time 
—the applause, the band music, the 
uniform, the excited kids, and that 
sense of mastery you have when 
you step into the ring. Then you 
start to get a little elder. Your re- 
actions begin to slow. You keep on 
getting away with it day after day, 
but you know and the cats know. 
They start watching you more 
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closely. After a while, if nothing 
has happened, you begin to think 
you're a lion tamer. If you get to 
thinking that, you're finished. 
There isn’t any such thing as a lion 
tamer. Lions are born wild and 
they die wild.” 

Julie Allen came out of her office 
to meet us, dressed for her act. She 
wore black riding breeches, short 
riding boots of soft leather, and a 
white blouse open at the throat. 
She looked very young to have a 
top reputation as a trainer and di- 
rectress of a big city zoo. 

Behind the ring, she showed us 
the six lions who would be in the 
show. 

Rudy was the star. He was a big 
fellow whose harmless appearance 
deceived neither the Captain nor 
me. He didn’t respond as the others 
had at the sound of Julie’s introduc- 
tion. Instead, he lay quite still, head 
on his paws, gazing at us malig- 
nantly through the bars. 

Julie had a couple of attendants 
place a bench in front of the stands 
for us. 

Waiting for the show to begin, 
the Captain was nervous. He kept 
twisting and fidgeting, turning 
around to look at every newcomer 
who moved into the stands behind 
us. He seemed to have some vague 
unexpressed feeling that something 
was going to happen. 

“What’s the matter, Captain?” 

“It’s the heat.” 

“I’m just as hot as you are. What 
are you twitching for?” 
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“Well, I’m worried about that girl.” 

“About Julie? Nonsense. She 
knows her business.” 

“Nobody’s denying it,” the Cap- 
tain protested. “There’s none bet- 
ter. But she’s so young. She works 
the lions without anything, not 
even a whip—no chair, no gun— 
and just one helper who knows 
anything about them, and_ he’s 
handicapped. Only one arm. I don’t 
trust that Rudy. I just hope noth- 
ing goes wrong.” 

A ripple ran through the crowd. 
There was a clank of bars at the 
chute in back of the performing 
cage. Julie’s assistant was letting 
the lions in, one by one. 

Each took a quick restless turn 
of the cage, swishing its tail as it 
looked at the crowd before it lay 
down. I’ve seen a lot of animal acts, 
and there are days when for some 
unaccountable reason the cats are 
restless. It may be the weather, the 
approach of a storm. It may be en- 
tirely without cause. But a hint 
of something ominous impending 
grips the watchers and stirs the 
wild beasts. This was one of those 
days. 

Rudy came in last. He came in 
quietly, not bothering to circle the 
cage, with only the tp of his tail 
sullenly moving. Then with a 
single snarl, he lay down. 

Fatuously, above the low mur- 
mur of the crowd, the voice of one 
of those ever-present know-it-alls 
started explaining things to his 
son. “Now that last one that just 
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came in is Rudy. He’s old, see, 
harmless as a kitten. You just 
watch. Julie makes him growl, but 
then you'll see at the end of the 
act how she makes him lie down 
on his back while she rubs his 
stomach. He couldn’t hurt anyone, 
see. A man told me just the other 
day that most of his teeth and his 
claws are gone.” 

Julie stepped quickly into the 
cage. Her assistant clanged the 
door behind her. The lions stood 
up, and Julie’s calm eyes stared 
back, even while she answered a 
round of applause with a bow. 

The Captain muttered, “She’s 
carrying a switch. She knows 
there’s something wrong. Usually 
she has nothing.” It didn’t look 
like much protection to me, a twig 
half as thick as my little finger and 
not over three feet long. 

I held my breath while she placed 
those six cats on their pedestals. 
Rudy took his time about moving, 
but finally obeyed with an ominous 
slink. The Captain’s hands were 
clenched tight when Julie finally 
got Rudy on his pedestal. Rudy 
started his act on the seesaw, but 
left before he was ordered and re- 
turned to his pedestal. The lion on 
the other end let out a roar at his 
unexpected letting down. 

Then Julie passed close to where 
Rudy sat. He gave her a swipe 
with his mighty paw. It missed her 
arm, but caught the switch and 
tossed it up against the bars close 
to where the helper was standing. 
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Then for a minute I watched an 
exhibition that left my stomach 
hollow inside. 

That slip of a girl stood there as 
motionless as a statue and stared 
down that lion. The assistant 
dropped his pitchfork and reached 
through the bars, retrieving the 
switch. He tossed it accurately and 
quietly to Julie, who caught it neat- 
ly, still without taking her eyes 
off Rudy. Switch in hand, she stood 
quietly while the chute door was 
raised, and fed those lions out one 
by one, all but Rudy. 

In back, the big mouth explained 
to his son, “It’s all part of the act, 
see, like I told you. That’s one for 
the crowd. Now she’s going to 
make her pet, Rudy, lie down.” 

The minutes stretched away like 
hours, but finally Rudy did lie down. 
That wasn’t enough. She made 
him turn on his tawny back with 
his paws in the air like a playful 
cat. Then with the end of the 
switch she scratched his stomach. 
The crowd roared approval. 

Suddenly, Rudy reached out with 
his paws and circled her ankles, 
then closed those crunching fangs 
on the boot that protected her 
slender ankle. He didn’t bite. He 
just held on firmly. Julie stood per- 
fectly still. 1 don’t know what that 
crowd was thinking and I didn’t 
care. The Captain knew and I 
knew that we were witnessing a 
clash between the wills of human 
and beast. 

Everything was in Rudy’s favor. 
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He was hanging on as a cat does 
in play. But he was still a little 
doubtful about hurting her. 

For the moment, even big-mouth 
was silent. The world was silent 
except for the rustle of wind 
through the palms. I don’t think 
anyone was breathing. Then Julie 
Allen reached down and took hold 
of those powerful jaws. 

“Rudy!” Her tone was one that 
you might use with a naughty 
child. 


Rudy left the ring, but it was a 
moment before anyone in the au- 
dience moved. 

The Captain said, “I’ve claimed 
all my life there was no such thing 
as a lion tamer. I still think I’m 
right. But after what I saw just 
now, I'll admit that I may be 
wrong.” 

In back of us, big-mouth told his 
son, “See, just like I told you. That 
lion couldn’t hurt anyone. It’s all 
a part of the game.” 








“Yes,” said the Captain softly 


Rudy let go. Julie stepped back- 
to me, “it’s all a part of the game.” 


ward, the chute was opened, and 


Awful 


E arcy English translators of the Bible had difficulty with the concept of holy 
fear, the worshiper’s awe at his own inadequacy before the infinite might of 
God. Ninth-century scholars used an Anglo-Saxon word meaning “distress.” 
In the 10th century, awefull was substituted. Pushed into common speech 
through the impact of Scripture, the vivid term slowly degenerated. People 
started to use it to mean just “great” or “exceedingly.” The once powerful 
term of reverence now is used in such phrases as “an awful mistake,” “awful 
case of flu,” and even “awfully long sermon.” Webb Garrison. 


Helpmate 


A sentence in Genesis describes how God decided to make a helper suitable 
for Adam. Somehow, this has always been a clumsy sentence for scholars to 
translate into English. In the 14th century, Wyclif translated it as, ““Make we 
to hym help like hym.” In 1535, Miles Coverdale called Eve “an helpe, to 
beare him company.” 

The King James version of 1611 read, “I will make him an helpe meet 
for him.” Meet was intended as a synonym for suitable. But even then, this 
use of meet was dying out in common English. For years, readers stumbled 
over the word, taking it for granted that it was some special term for wife. 

As early as 1673, Dryden called a wife a help-meet. By 1715, the spelling 
had been transtormed to helpmate. Though born of misunderstanding, this 
artificial word became standard in English speech because it was used in 


the Bible. Webb Garrison. 

















With sensible preparation, you can 


Be Happy in 


Life’s December, 


By JosepH C. Bucktey 


Condensed from 


“The Retirement Handbook’’* 





| they retire to a new man- 
—!} ner of life rather than from 
life. A person simply changes to 
a new career, and continues to 
grow in personal value and useful- 
ness. 

A man in Maine was ordered by 
his doctor 15 years ago to give up 
his regular job. After overcoming 
his health problem, he started a 
small business, lettering advertising 
cards for local merchants. He then 
got the idea of painting original 
pithy sayings on wood plaques. 
They sold like hot cakes at $1 to 
$1.50 each. He then developed 
silk-screen printing process to turn 
out the plaques in large quantities. 
A toy distributor in New York City 
ordered thousands of them. They 
are now sold at novelty and sou- 
venir counters all over the coun- 
try. Over the years, the business has 
been built up to a $100,000-a-year 
enterprise. 

In contrast to this man, a retired 
vice president commutes almost 
daily to New York City on the 


same train he took before he re- 


*Copyright 1953 by Joseph C. Buckley, 
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tired. He does this just to meet and 
talk with his old cronies. After 
killing most of the day going to 
movie theaters, he joins the crowd 
on the 5:20 for the ride back to the 
suburbs. He has been doing this 
for seven years. Frustration and 
loneliness during the hours he used 
to spend on the job have gotten 
the better of him. He simply re- 
fuses to accept his retirement. 

What he doesn’t know is that it 
is possible to derive great enjoy- 
ment from his later years of life. 
These years can be his richest, full- 
est, happiest. Robert Browning re- 
ferred to them this way, “The best 
is yet to be: the last of life, for 
which the first was made.” 

Your success and happiness in re- 
tirement, as in any period of life, 
depend on the effort, knowledge, 
and common sense you use. Prep- 
aration for retirement is fully as 
important as preparation for a 
career. You must learn how to live 
your later years just as you learned 


to live in other stages of your life. 
with permission of Harper & Bros., 49 
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There is no single formula for 
happiness in retirement. Retirees 
have individual needs and desires. 
Their personalities vary, and so do 
the ways they seek and obtain sat- 
isfaction. 

Deciding what’s best for you re- 
quires sensible thinking about your- 
self, your ambitions, requirements, 
and abilities. You must make ad- 
justments to a new way of life, and 
provide for financial security. The 
problems involved call for a mature 
attitude, 

Begin planning in a practical and 
positive way while you are still “in 
harness.” Whatever your age, now 
is the time to cultivate a whole- 
some attitude toward the day you 
lay down the tools of your trade. 

Here are six steps in successful 
retirement planning. 

1. Define your own idea of re- 
tirement. You will be more con- 
tented if you first clearly under- 
stand the real meaning of retire- 
ment. There are two main classes 
of needs which motivate men: 1. 
those which have to do with sur- 
vival, i.e., food, clothing, and shel- 
ter; 2. those which have to do with 
approval of one’s fellow men and 
acceptance in a group, whether it 
be at work or in the community. 
When you retire from work, you 
still have these basic needs to satis- 
fy. Your big problem will be to fill 
these needs under changed living 
conditions. 

2. Find out as much as you can 
about retirement. Search out friends 


May 


who have retired; ask them for 
advice. Try to translate what they 
did into fundamental principles. 
Analyze their techniques. Read 
books and articles devoted to re- 
tirement. 

3. Do your own planning. Most 
firms do not give detailed indi- 
vidual counseling to employees on 
reurement problems. Their actions 
are limited to keeping their em- 
ployees informed on pension rights 
and a routine final interview. Don’t 
depend upon your employer to 
guide you on what you should do 
after you retire. Retirement offers a 
rosy future only for those who do 
their own planning. 

4. Consult your wife. While men 
may retire from a routine schedule 
of work, women usually find that 
their schedule of cooking, house 
cleaning, and shopping remains 
pretty much the same. During the 
years when the husband works, the 
wife sees him for only a few hours 
during the day, except on week 
ends and during vacations. After 
retirement, the husband may be 
around the house much of the time. 
This proves a new experience for 
both of them, and may require a 
period of adjustment. 

5. Don't set your financial goals 
too high. The wise person values 
good living, comfort, rest, freedom 
from hard work, and freedom from 
struggle above keeping up with the 
Joneses. Write down the amount 
needed monthly to. satisfy your 
minimum standard of living for 
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food, housing, taxes, household 
operation, clothing, medical care, 
entertainment, transportation and 
travel, gifts and contributions, to- 
bacco, and personal care. Don’t for- 
get such items as haircuts for the 
husband and beauty shop for the 
wife. If your projected income is 
not sufficient to cover your mini- 
mum requirements, you will need 
to find part time ways of earning 
more money. 

6. Choose your location. Where 
to live when you retire can have 
a great deal to do with your future 
happiness. Should you move to a 
better climate? Would you prefer 
a chance to live out-of-doors the 
year around? Do you count on liv- 
ing with a son or daughter? Do 
you want to own your retirement 
home, rent an apartment, or live 
in a hotel or boarding house? What 
about moving to a place where you 
can save money on your living ex- 
penses? Perhaps you would like to 
retire to a small farm or operate a 
small business. If so, what locations 
offer the best prospects? 

In the early days of human his- 
tory, for most people life was over 
by the age of 30 or 40. Now, largely 
because of spectacular advances in 
curative and preventive medicine, 
as well as public-health services, 
people are living about 20 years 
longer than they did in 1900. The 
next 20 years may see life expect- 
ancy stretched an additional decade. 

The human body is built to last 
a great many years. Medical scien- 
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tists believe that man still has not 
nearly approached the optimum of 
the possible life span, since he aver- 
ages only 68 years. Man should 
have a life expectancy of 150 years, 
six or seven times his age at ma- 
turity, just as any animal has. 

“Death for any person under 45 
may soon become a rarity in the 
western world, except from acci- 
dent or violence,” U.S. govern- 
ment officials told the Second In- 
ternational Gerontological congress 
in 1951. Experiments in St. Louis, 
particularly with diets for the aged, 
have led specialists of gerontology 
to believe that the day is coming 
when persons 100 years old will be 
in as good health as people of 50 
today. 

A man in St. Louis, Mo., is 106 
years old. He was active as a chef 
until he was 90. Though a widow- 


Tue University of Wisconsin 
recently made a study of worry 
and fear. Here are the results. 
First, about 40% of our worries 
turn out to be over things that 
never happen. Second, 30% of 
our worries and frustrations are 
_ over things that happened in the 
| past. They are things about 
which nothing can be done now. 
Third, 22% are petty and need- 
less fears. These three lists to- 
gether account for 92% of all 
worries, leaving only 8% for the 
things to which people must give 
care and attention. 
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er with three of his six children 
still living, including a lad of 78, 
this oldster prefers not to live with 
his children, as he feels “it deprives 
him of his independence.” In Tul- 
sa, Okla., a widow of 100 turned 
down a proposal of marriage from 
an old friend aged 82. “He’s much 
too young,” she said. 

But long life in itself is not 
enough. Without health, vitality, 
creative activity, the opportunity of 
being useful, and financial security, 
longevity can be a personal tragedy. 

Old age is not in itself a disease. 
Few people- actually die of old age. 
Aging is merely a phase of the life 
cycle. A decline in physical capac- 
ities occurs in all adult age groups 
and varies greatly with the person. 
Even during middle age, practical- 
ly everyone has to make many ad- 
justments to gradually declining 
physical powers. These might be 
wearing glasses, using a hearing 
aid, giving up vigorous sports, or 
cutting down on specific items in 
food and drink. Adjustments to 
aging are natural. 

One of the worst diseases of older 
people is the fear itself of old age. 
We must realize that we cannot 
stop aging. But we can enjoy much 
health and happiness in our senior 
years if we learn to grow old in- 
telligently and gracefully. 

Reports about people dying short- 
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ly after retirement have created a 
suspicion that retired individuals 
die sooner than those who remain 
“in harness.” This is not borne out 
by statistics. The records of insur- 
ance companies show that persons 
retired and living on annuities ac- 
tually live longer than those who 
do not have annuities. 

The secret of longevity in re- 
tirement is to keep active both men- 
tally and physically. If mind and 
body are allowed to remain inac- 
tive for any considerable length of 
time, the result is rapid deteriora- 
tion. The aging of the brain con- 
sists of fat formation in the brain 
cells. The way to delay that process 
is to remain active throughout life. 

Too many older people spend 
much of their time rebelling against 
the bodily process of aging. They 
attempt camouflage to keep up 
with the pleasures, stimulations, 
and taboos of our youth-conscious 
culture. This they do in their man- 
ner of dress, use of beauty prepara- 
tions, zealous approach to sports, 
following of diet fads, and search 
for fountain-of-youth miracle drugs. 
They try at 65 to look and act as 
if they were 35. 

A wiser group of retired indi- 
viduals live in the present and plan 
their personal happiness and _ se- 
curity on a more stabilized pro- 
gram of intellectual growth. 


Don’r irc for something you're not willing to scratch for. 
E. Brown, in Somberville Link (Dec. °53). 
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A Dream of 


Industrial Peace 


The plan to extend democracy from 
the political to the economic sphere 
is based on the papal labor encyclicals 


By Joun C. Cort 


Condensed from Today* 


’ “HE INbustry council is a dream 

that has been dreamed by Cath- 

olic social theorists, including our 

Popes and bishops, for about 20 
years. 

In Europe, a few faltering steps 
have been taken toward making 
the dream real; in America, prac- 
tically none. An opportunity came 
once, in 1933. It was the year of the 
long bread lines, and 14 million 
unemployed. It was a year when 
even conservative men were in a 
mood to try anything to get busi- 
ness going again. 

Congress passed the National Re- 
covery act. Part of this act set up 
agencies in the various industries, 
representing management, labor, 
and the public, whose job was to 
establish a code of fair competition. 
Eventually the U.S. Supreme 
Court declared it unconstitutional, 
a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust act. 

But it was doomed 
*638 Deming Pl., Chicago 14, Ill. February, 


anyway. 





Why? Because in many industries 
there were no unions at all, in 
others only a few weak locals. The 
codes were loaded in favor of busi- 
ness. And there was no body of 
men, in either labor, management, 
or the public, who had done any 
thinking about this kind of organ- 
ization. 

Before the 2nd World War, 
when the government began pump- 
ing billions into our economy for 
the sinews of war, 8 million people 
were still unemployed. If Malenkov 
will just hold still for a few min- 
utes, the odds are that we will have 
large numbers of unemployed in 
this country again. We still don’t 
seem to have found the answer to 
the problem, “How do you balance 
wages, prices, and profits so that 
you can keep everybody working?” 

One way to do it, of course, is 
to set up either a fascist or Marxist 
dictatorship and push everybody 
around until the pattern fits. The 
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hard way to do it is by means of 
self-discipline and _ self-regulation, 
so that you don’t have to give up 
your freedom and our beloved 
American institutions. 

The industry-council plan (ICP) 
is one answer. Basically, it is an 
extension of democracy from the 
political to the economic sphere. 

The American Catholic Socio- 
logical society has defined it as 
follows. “The plan is based on 
democratically selected councils of 
employers’ associations and labor 
unions which would meet to dis- 
cuss and solve mutual problems on 
the local, regional, and national 
level.” 

Take, for example, the steel indus- 
try. Either the government could 
set up a council; or labor and man- 
agement, acting together, could do 
the job. The Iron and Steel insti- 
tute (employers) would elect, say, 
six of their members to represent 
management on the council. 

The United Steelworkers, CIO 
(labor), would elect six members 
to represent the employees. Finally, 
the government would appoint six 
members to represent the public 
interest. Or if labor and manage- 
ment were organizing their own 
council, they could agree on public 
representatives who would be mu- 
tually acceptable to both sides. 

Among its first duties, the Steel 
Industry council would have to su- 
pervise the setting up of subsidiary 
councils on a regional, local, and 
subindustrial basis. For example, 
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there should be a Pennsylvania 
council, a Pittsburgh council, and a 
Prefabricated Steel council, as op- 
posed to a Basic Steel council. 

Some experts go as far as to sug- 
gest that the councils should do 
almost everything, including the 
fixing of wages and prices tor the 
whole industry. Others say that 
they should limit themselves to es- 
tablishing general standards of fair 
competition and laying down a 
rather broad outline of labor policy, 
such as minimums in wages, health 
and welfare goals, and apprentice- 
training programs. The individual 
companies and unions would be 
free to set more exact conditions. 

It depends on how far you want 
to go and how fast. But all agree 
that the councils would recapture 
for industry, and labor, many of the 
functions of regulation which have 
been taken over by the federal gov- 
ernment. In so doing, the councils 
would reverse the “drift to Wash- 
ington” that many businessmen la- 
ment without presenting any alter- 
native but a drift back to economic 
anarchy. 

To coordinate the work of the 
councils, the experts suggest that 
there be set up a national economic 
council representing all the councils 
in industry, , agriculture, and the 
professions. Such a council could 
serve in an advisory capacity to 
Congress. 

The best example of an industry 
council in action in America is the 
Millinery Stabilization commission 
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of Greater New York. This was or- 
ganized in 1936, shortly after the 
NRA codes were outlawed, by 
agreement between the AFL hat 
workers and the employers of New 
York and New Jersey. The commis- 
sion itself consists of three public 
members agreed upon by labor and 
management, but it works with a 
joint advisory board representing 
the union and the employers’ asso- 
ciations. 

It has a staff of 14 people, under 
an executive director and comptrol- 
ler, so this is obviously no paper or- 
ganization. Among its functions are 
these. “To formulate reasonable 
remedies for the evils in the indus- 
try; to promulgate reasonable rules, 
regulations and trade practices, pro- 
visions, not in restraint of trade, 
which shall be binding upon every 
member of the corporation; to levy 
such reasonable fines and penalties 
against members found to be in vio- 
lation as may in its discretion be 
necessary and proper.” 

In short, the thing has teeth. And 
it has been working. satisfactorily 
for nearly 17 years. 

The ICP has another angle. Ideal- 
ly, it would mean the establishment 
of plant councils, or labor-manage- 
ment committees, or joint produc- 
tion committees, on the plant level. 
For Catholics, these take their in- 
spiration from the encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno (1931) in which 
Pius XI says that “workers and 
other employees, so far as is possi- 
ble, |should| become sharers in 
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ownership or management or par- 
ticipate in some fashion in the prof- 
its received.” The plant councils 
are, of course, mainly concerned 
with sharing management, but are 
sometimes tied in with profit-shar- 
ing or stock-sharing plans. 

Such a council would bring to- 
gether the most intelligent, creative 
workers and representatives of man- 
agement in a regular meeting. Its 
members would not concern them- 
selves with beating each others’ 
brains out over the terms of a new 
contract. Rather, they would strive 
to work out ways and means of 
making the plant more efhcient, 
and therefore more profitable for 
everyone concerned. 

During the 2nd World War the 
American government encouraged 
organization of joint production 
committees. About 5,000 were set 
up. 

The purpose was to defeat Hit- 
ler by getting labor and manage- 
ment to cooperate in turning out 
more guns, bullets, and uniforms in 
the shortest possible time. 

But after the war, the commit- 
tees, most of them, withered away. 
For some reason, the Catholic ele- 
ment in the labor movement, which 
should have been the most inter- 
ested, has shown an astounding lack 
of enthusiasm for this American 
expression of the encyclicals. 

American labor unions are still 
too distrustful of employers to agree 
to any working plan of cooperation, 
even when it can be shown that 
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they might well save the jobs of 
their own members by so doing. 

However, there are a few exam- 
ples of a different frame of mind 
in American industry. Some of 
these are the result of profit-sharing 
plans. One of the best is at the 
LaPointe Machine Tool Co., in 
Hudson, Mass. Management and 
CIO steelworkers worked out a 
plan that combines profit-sharing 
with a joint production committee. 
It has cut waste and increased pro- 
duction. Both workers and manage- 
ment are making more money and 
are happier than they were before. 

In France and Western Europe, 
laws have been passed setting up 
plant councils. The laws require 
employers to admit representatives 
of the workers to a share in some, 
but not all, policy-making decisions. 

Several years ago, the Adenauer 
government in Germany went as 
far as to put through a law that 
makes labor an almost-but-not- 
quite-equal partner in management 
of the steel and coal industries. 
From this experiment has come the 
name co-determination, which is 
being increasingly used to describe 
the individual plant aspect of the 
ICP. 

Co-determination in Germany 
was strongly backed by Socialist 
labor leaders as well as Catholics. 
The German Socialists have thus 
taken a different tack from their 
brethren of the British Labor party, 
who bet on nationalization. This 
departure may be a major develop- 
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ment in the history of Socialism. 

As in Germany, industry-council 
experiments have been put into ef- 
fect in France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, largely as the result of com- 
promise between Catholic and 
Socialist parties. 

The results have been mixed. In 
France, laws were passed after the 
2nd World War establishing plant 
councils (also called works coun- 
cils) in every enterprise with more 
than 100 employees. Unfortunately, 
the dominant French labor organi- 
zation, CGT, is controlled by the 
Communist party. The comrades 
looked upon the plant councils 
merely as means to extend the class 
war. 

The conservative French employ- 
ers also resisted the councils, even 
when they were dealing with more 
friendly Catholic unions. They re- 
garded all councils as just another 
attempt to take control of their 
businesses away from them. 

The plans have had better luck 
in Belgium (1948) and Holland 
(1950), where more comprehensive 
laws were passed, not only setting 
up works councils but also indus- 
try-wide and nation-wide councils: 
in short, a full ICP. 

But recently I was talking to an 
old friend, a Belgian priest, who 
was visiting in this country. He is 
an expert in the social field. “The 
councils are there,” he said, “but 
too often nobody wants to make 
them work. Too often, either em- 
ployer or union, or both, don’t want 
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to make them work because they 
might find out that their class-war 
theories are wrong and that labor 
and management really can live 
and work together in peace, for the 
good of all.” 

America has this advantage over 
Europe. The class-war attitude is 
nowhere as strong here, either on 
the part of labor or management. 
But still I’m afraid that things will 
have to get a lot tougher before 
we can imagine laws such as those 
passed in Western Europe getting 
through the U.S. Congress. 

Another difficulty is that the ICP 
would probably run afoul of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act. Much of 
the American law in the economic 
field has been built on the old 
dream that free competition is the 
answer to any and all problems. 
The odds are that the ICP would 
be condemned as “a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade” much as the 
Blue Eagle of the NRA was shot 
down by the Supreme Court. But 
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this could be fixed by additional 
legislation. 

The problem is to sell the plan 
to American labor and industry. 
Part of labor is already sold on the 
industry part of the plan. Repeat- 
edly since 1940, conventions of the 
CIO have passed resolutions calling 
for the setting up of councils in 
American industries that would 
give labor a real voice in economic 
planning. They even called it the 
Industry Council plan. 

This was largely the work of the 
late beloved Phil Murray, former 
president of the CIO, and one of 
his lieutenants, John Brophy. Much 
of the inspiration for their plan 
came from Pius XI’s Quadragesimo 
Anno. 

The Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, such organiza- 
tions as the Catholic Labor alliance 
of Chicago, and the Catholic labor 
schools are plugging the ICP 
throughout the country. Sooner or 
later, their work will have its effect. 
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Ong Eveninc, when I was in Korea, I walked by a ROK artillery unit. Some 
soldiers gathered round me, and one kept repeating a question I couldn't 
understand. 

Finally I realized that he wanted to know if I was a Christian. When I 
said Yes, his whole face lighted up. He gestured wildly for me to stay, and 
then disappeared into the little hillside cave that was his home. In a moment 
he was back, proudly showing me a Catholic hymnal, written in both Korean 
and English. He wanted me to sing some songs with him. 

At first the other soldiers were hesitant, but soon they all joined in the 
singing. For many, it was the first time they had been able to forget the 
misery of war; and for some, perhaps, the beginning of their life with the 
Church. John W. Robinson. 

















Why Italy Needs American Aid 


Long the battleground of nations at war, Italy today 
is the battleground of ideas 


By Mavrice S. SHEEHY 


Condensed from the Washington Star* 


Mscr. Maurice S. SHeeny is chair- 
man of the Department of Religious 
Education at the Catholic University 
of America. He was recently pro- 
moted by the U.S. navy to the rank 
of rear admiral, thus becoming the 
first reserve chaplain of any denomi- 
nation to be selected for such rank. 


f oup criks are being heard in Con- 
gress for ending our economic 
aid to Italy. The communists may 
take over Italy at any moment, so 
the argument runs, and further aid 
might assist a future enemy. 

I am not a specialist in interna- 
tional affairs, but I did go to Italy 
in 1948 at the request of the late 
secretary of defense, James Forres- 
tal. From observations made then, 
and some long and hard thinking 
since, I should like to point out 
the folly of abandoning Italy to the 
tender (?) mercies of communism. 
To do so would be to repeat the 
kind of tragic blunder we made in 
selling Chiang Kai-shek short and 
withdrawing our support from Chi- 
na at a time when it was most 
critically needed. 

The Christian Democratic gov- 


ernment of today’s Italy is firmly 
and consistently anti-communist. It 
has supported unification of Europe 
and nato; it has ratified the Euro- 
pean Defense community. Italian 
internal security measures are well 
organized to guard against any sud- 
den communist military or parlia- 
mentary coup. The celere, jeep- 
riding, helmeted riot police, are 
ready for any showdown that may 
develop. Italian factories are turn- 
ing out orders for U.S. and Nato 
deliveries. The government has en- 
couraged the establishment of UN 
troop bases. Our 6th fleet, operating 
in the Mediterranean, could not 
function without cooperation from 
Italy. 

Italy can, with a fair measure of 
help from us, in time solve all its 
internal economic problems. Our 
ambassador, Clare Boothe Luce, 
who has recently become chief tar- 
get of communist hate programs, 
has stated that our economic help 
to date has created about 1 million 
jobs in Italy. We could help with 
her population problem, ioo, by re- 
vising our immigration policy. 


*Washington, D.C. Feb. 11, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Washington Star, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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The Christian Democratic party 
is still by far the strongest single po- 
litical party in Italy. It is not impos- 
sible that, through concessions to 
other firmly anti-communist parties, 
the Christian Democrats will again 
find themselves firmly in the saddle. 

I have three good reasons for my 
conviction that Italy is not going 
to go behind the iron curtain. 

1. The Italian people hate war. 
Even Mussolini’s saber-rattling did 
not convert Italy into a warlike na- 
tion. In the British Eastern fleet, 
where I served as chaplain for sev- 
eral months, one Italian warship 
operated under Allied command. 
Individual heroes served on that 
ship, but I found no general appe- 
tite for the bloody business of war. 


2. The Italian people are deeply 
religious. The average Italian walks 
through life as if Peter and Paul 
and the other early Christian saints 
lived next door. In Italy, 2,000 years 
is as yesterday. In every village, 
from every wall, the beloved Ma- 
donna looks down on her people. 
And then there is the inspiring 
leadership of their beloved I/ Papa, 
Pius XII, already canonized in the 
minds of the Italian people. 

Americans are shocked that so 
many people in Catholic Italy vote 
the communist ticket. Yet these are 
“communists of the stomach,” not 
of the heart nor head. What they 
think they are voting for is the full 
dinner pail. 

3. American aid will save Italy. 





\ ou are the judge of television. What you like is what producers will 
produce, what sponsors will sponsor. They want to know what you like. 
Public preference for a show is an order for it to continue. 

You are like the audience in the Roman amphitheater in pagan times. A 
gladiator would live if the people held their thumbs up. So will a television 


show. 


For your ballot, please turn this page. 
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I cannot really believe that we “The only thing necessary for the 
could be so purblind as to with- triumph of evil is for good men to 
draw our support, once the facts do nothing.” The defeatist policy 
are made clear to the American of tax-conscious isolationists would 
public. Edmund Burke once wrote, have us do just that—nothing. 


, paaaaaaannnnnnnnnnnnanaaaaaannnhnnnnnnnnnnnhahhnie” 


The Golden Dozen 


Ballots cast between Feb. 15 and March 15 show that Life Ils Worth 
Living,1 Love Lucy, and Dragnet are still your favorite TV programs. 
No new programs appeared on the Golden Dozen list this month. 
Jackie Gleason, | Remember Mama, You Bet Your Life, What's My 
Line? and Liberace each moved up a notch during the month. Here 
are your choices, listed in the order of their popularity. 


CHK IKKE KK KI 
HII HHH KKK KKKKKKKKKK KKK 


1. Life Is Worth Living 7. I Remember Mama 

2. I Love Lucy 8. You Bet Your Life 

3. Dragnet 9. What’s My Line? 

4. Toast of the Town 10. Letter to Loretta 

5. Jackie Gleason 11. Liberace 

6. Our Miss Brooks ' 12. Godfrey and His Friends 


Thumbs up on which shows? Simply indicate in the column below (or 
use a post card) the television shows you like. Mail your vote to THe GoLpEN 
Dozen editor, CatHotic Dicrst, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Pick your favorites of all the shows you see on television. You are not 
restricted to the Golden Dozen list above. 

Perhaps you only really like one, or two or three shows. Then vote for 
only those, and leave the other spaces blank. Vote every month if you like. 
Be sure to specify the name of each show. 

It’s very important that you vote, because television is here to stay and 
we ought to help it improve. You will if you vote. 

These are the television shows I like: 



































It’s Only Our House 


Edgar Guest was right about the amount of living 
it takes to make a place a home 


By Owenira SANDERLIN 


Condensed from Our Lady of the Sacred Heart* 


UR FAMILY was going to Cali- 

fornia for six months because 
of my husband’s work. We de- 
cided to rent our house furnished 
during our absence. We hated to 
give it up to strangers; but we had 
to have money to pay rent in Cali- 
fornia. And then, I told myself, it 
would be a shame to have such a 
nice home empty when some fam- 
ily could enjoy it. 

Anyhow, that’s what 7 thought! 
I swept and dusted and cleaned 
all day to make 25 Grove St. look 
its best for the young couple (with 
a two-year-old) who wished to see 
it. They came in the evening, just 
after I had whisked the boys into 
bed and helped the girls off to a 
basketball game and done a quick 
last-minute pickup job. Anybody 
who has four or more children 
knows how impossible it is to keep 
a house picked up for more than a 
few minutes at a time. 

When the doorbell rang, my hus- 
band and I were feeling quite 
proud of our house. Then came the 
deflation! It had been raining for 
days and the front door was stuck! 
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Hardly anybody ever uses our front 
door; nearly everybody comes ’in 
the kitchen door. This opens onto 
the side porch, or what we call a 
“breezeway” up here in Maine. Our 
house is the Cape Cod cottage 
type. 

So we had to pound on the door 
to get it unstuck, and then give 
the storm door a wrench to get it 
open. George’s fifial push did open 
it, but a piece of the hardware 
flew off! The young couple came 
in looking rather pained. They said 
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*719 Batavia Ave., Geneva, Ill. February, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Society of the Missione 
aries of the Sacred Heart, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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they really couldn’t stay long and 
were quite doubtful about whether 
they wanted a “house like this” or 
not. 

Since George had spent a lot of 
time during the summer painting 
the outside a dazzling white, and 
because the lawn we planted our- 
selves is always greener than our 
neighbors’ professional landscape 
jobs, we wished they hadn’t waited 
until after dark to look us over. 

The worst was yet to come. The 
lady had assured me over the 
phone that she wouldn’t mind if 
the furniture was a bit shabby; in 
fact, she’d rather it were, since she 
wouldn’t have to worry so much 
about her two-year-old. Our house 
is definitely furnished for children, 
but I used to think it was rather 
nice, anyhow. 

Now I saw it through somebody 
else’s eyes. I began to wonder if 
maybe furniture was more impor- 
tant than I'd ever thought it was. 
I’ve always put furniture last. 
House, children, music, books, 
charity, and almost anything else 
you can mention came first. Now 
I followed this young lady’s eyes to 
the two small round spots in our 
living-room rug which my aunt’s 
dog bit into it (that’s why she gave 
it to us). Our little boys use these 
spots as pits for shooting marbles. 
They like the rug much better that 
way, but clearly this young lady 
didn’t. 

“We have a piano.” I said hope- 
fully. As a piano, it’s a very good 
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one—a Steinway we picked up for 
its tone—but as a piece of furni- 
ture it is, I admit, pretty obviously 
secondhand. 

“We don’t play the piano,” said 
our prospective tenant. Her eyes 
strayed to what I’ve always thought 
a very clever idea for a sofa cover, 
a heavy crash bedspread in bright 
Roman stripes. It’s much less ex- 
pensive than tailored slip-covers 
and launders easily. “No one would 
ever know it was a bedspread,” I 
once assured my husband. I turned 
out to be wrong. 

We passed hurriedly to my prize 
display, The Wing, two bedrooms 
and a bath which we added onto 
our first floor when our fourth 
baby was born. Last summer, when 
my mother was visiting us, she 
fixed it up with some lovely cur- 
tains, and we painted the walls of 
each room in what our daughters 
considered lovely colors: Frea’s in 
apple green, with gray woodwork; 
Mary’s in sunlight yellow. The 
bathroom is pink and white, with 
black tiling, and there’s a built-in 
vanity table with a big mirror and 
fluorescent lights. Doesn’t all this 
sound lovely? It’s the way we al- 
ways looked at it; but our visitor 
made one remark and _ punctured 
our balloon. 

“You built this yourself?” 

“Well, yes.” And it does look 
homemade. We’re not profession- 
als, but I’ve always thought my 
husband was a very good painter. 

They seemed ready to leave, but 
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I insisted on showing them our cel- 
lar, with its ping-pong table. (“We 
don’t play ping-pong,” they said.) 
I almost had to drag them into my 
kitchen, which is very convenient, 
with lots of cupboards, an electric 
refrigerator, and stove. It’s true that 
the linoleum is awfully worn. 
Also, there are cracks where we 
didn’t fit the linoleum together 
properly when, to save money, we 
laid it ourselves. Funny how I 
never noticed them, though, till my 
prospective tenant cast her eye on 
them. 

But surely she’d love my yellow 
plastic table and chair set in the 
dining room. “Do you have a din- 
ing room,” she asked, “or just this 
dinette?” 

Then they left, with a vague 
promise to “call me if they decided 
to take it,” and I realized we had 
not even shown them our sleeping 
porch. With bunk beds this sleeps 
four in all but the most bitter 
weather and also makes a lovely 
porch, facing the sunset, in sum- 
mer. 

I burst into tears, and George 
patted me on the back. “Never 
mind,” he said, “I wouldn’t rent 
our house to them if they begged 
me to.” 
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“But they won’t beg you to,” I 
wept. “And it must have been 
something about my housekeeping 
because, what if the furniture is 
old, we've always loved it. And it’s 
such a nice, comfortable house.” 

I felt almost as bad as if they’d 
insulted my children. 

“I even forgot to tell her about 
the swings in the back yard,” I 
said. “Her baby would love them.” 
I had told her about my washing 
machine, but she had one of her 
own. She said she was gradually 
picking up “some really nice pieces 
of furniture” toward the day when 
they could have a home of their 
own. And here I'd been planning 
on making the rent low enough so 
they could afford to live in our 
house instead of the small 3rd-floor 
apartment they had been living in. 

But husbands, though quiet, can 
also be a great comfort, and mine 
came through nobly. “Your pride is 
hurt, that’s all,” he told me. 
“Which would you rather have, 
this house and all our children in 
it, or a few, ‘really nice pieces of 
furniture’ ?” 

“This house,” I was sure. And I 
suppose some day if that poor 
young couple ever get around to it, 
they'll love their house, too! 


A ROVING REPORTER stopped six people in New York and asked: “What was 


the most important event in history?” 


Five replies were as varied as might 


be expected: “The settlement of Jamestown by the English.” “The deteat of 
the Saracens at Tours.” “The splitting of the atom.” “The defeat of the 
Japanese.” “The invention of the wheel.” It took a 14-year-old schoolboy to 


say, “The birth of Jesus Christ.” 
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Evaugelical Press. 














‘ib reece enjoy military spectacles, especially those staged to honor the 
dictator himself. In Berlin, soldiers marched to honor Hitler; in Rome, for 
Mussolini; in Moscow, for Stalin. The props and the purpose are the 
same; the actors and the stages differ. Here Canton is the stage, Mao Tse- 
tung, the hero. This spectacle also celebrates the liberation of Red China 
from the “opiate,” religion. In Hong Kong (below), Chinese march to honor 


Mary, Queen of the Rosary and Queen of Peace. 
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Guards said he was crazy because he 
muttered and moved ten sticks back 
and forth. Father R. Greene said the 
Rosary this way in his jail cell. 


Pictures and information 
from the Mission Bulletin 
King’s Bldg., Hong Kong 
October, 1953 


In prison 

behind the bamboo curtain 
the Chinese and 

their missionaries 

fashion rosaries from 
matches, bits of 

bread, and scraps from 

a quilt 






In Hong Kong, an old lady explains 
the rosary for her granddaughter. 

















Men of many creeds and 
colors use beads to set the 
rhythm of their prayers. 
Moslems and Buddhists 
count their prayers on 
beads like those used by 
the Buddhist nun below. 
Catholics pluck the Pater 
and Ave like flowers, and 
finger-weave them into a 
prayer called the Rosary. 


An ascetic Buddhist 
monk in a Hong Kong 
monastery sits like a 
Buddha to pray. He is a 
strict vegetarian. Behind 
him the sacrificial bowl 
contains burning joss- 
stick offerings that waft 
incense through the 
temple during his even- 
ing prayer. Each bead is 
a salutation to his deity 
as he chants: Na-moh-om- 
net-toh-fat. 


Bishop Carlo Melckebeke 
(picture at lower left) 


did five months of “‘cor- 
rective labor’ in prison 
making string. One day 
he used string to make a 
bread rosary. 





Prisoners roll bread into pellets and thread them on handmade string to 
form a rosary. Several pews saw Buddhist prisoners imitate them in 
s. 


making their prayer beads. A landlord’s wife in a near-by cell watched her 
bishop make a bread rosary, then made her own. Father Joseph Trippner 
loaned his smuggled rosary to a 

devout Buddhist cellmate, who re- 

cited his prayers on the Catholic 

rosary. The angels must have smiled, 

and listened too. 








Monsignor Jerome Haberstroh (upper left) 
devised this treasured rosary while he was in 
rison. He twisted and tied knots in strips from 
is quilt cover until the prayer chain was com- 
plete. He made the cross from sticks of wood, 
and used a button from his tattered pajamas in 
place of a medal. 
Their day’s work finished, a man and wife sit 
outside as they recite the family Rosary. Bishop 
Bianchi of Hong Kong (lower left) wears the 
chain of his rosary in thanksgiving for freedom 
after 14 months of imprisonment. 


When her eyes grow weary, this seamstress 
reaches for her rosary. 





HOW THE CHINESE PRAY THE ROSARY 


The words of the Hail Mary have special significance for this lady of 94 
as she says, ‘“‘... pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our death.” 





































The Story of the Mass, by James 
C. G. Conniff. (N. Y.: Dauntless 
Books, Inc., An Illustrated Pre- 
sentation. 50¢.) 

I very much wonder if there is a 
Catholic publisher who would have 
the fortitude to: 1. assign a writer 
to do an explanation of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass for the general 
reader (non-Catholic reader, espe- 
cially); 2. assign a photographer to 
spend days taking pictures; 3. print 
a million copies of the book for 
newsstand sale throughout the U.S. 
Perhaps a Catholic publisher would 
be afraid of the financial risk. But 
a non-Catholic publishing house is 
not afraid. Dauntless Books, Inc., 
has done it. Dauntless, according to 
Webster, means: bold, fearless, in- 
trepid, resolute, valiant. All of these 
adjectives apply to the editor and 
the company. 


Cardinal Gasquet, by Shane Leslie. 
(N. Y.: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 273 
pp. $3.50. Indexed.) 

Cardinal Gasquet was one of 
the best geniuses produced by 
the Church in the 19th century. 
This statement covers considerable 
ground, because the century pro- 
duced brilliant galaxies of converts 
like Newman. 

Gasquet, descendant of a French 
Royalist family, did much to revive 
the monastic spirit in England. 


MOLLE EA ity, 


BY FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


When his health broke under the 
strain, Cardinal Manning sent him 
out of the cloister into the British 
Museum and Record office. For 20 
years he labored there. What 
emerged from this hidden life was 
a series of careful studies of Refor- 
mation and pre-Reformation history 
that along with the work of Lin- 
gard put a new religious face on 
the old days of Merrie England. 
The reconsideration of Anglican 
Orders by Leo XIII brought 
Gasquet to the notice of the Roman 
Curia. So successful was his schol- 
arly approach to the subject that 
Pius X appointed him head of the 
Biblical commission for the revi- 
sion of the Vulgate and eventually 
made him a Cardinal. 

A competent biography of Gas- 
quet has long been wanting, and 
we are fortunate that Shane Leslie 
has written it. 

Before seeing the book, I had 
been informed by various persons 
that it was not up to Leslie’s usual 
standard. This is a total misappre- 
hension. The memoir has every 
quality that could possibly recom- 
mend a book: it is scholarly, bril- 
liantly analytical, and lighted up 
with bright flashes of intuition and 
the sardonic humor of Gasquet and 
Leslie himself. 

Perhaps much of my friends’ dis- 
content with the study stemmed 
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from the fact that Leslie assembled 
his portrait somewhat after the 
manner of making a mosiac. Let- 
ters, diaries, and an autobiography 
started by Gasquet are used with 
subtle artistry in giving depth and 
point to the portrait of an unusual 
man. The chapter on the dispute 
over the validity of Anglican Or- 
ders provides an amazing analysis 
of the controversy. It should be 
read by everyone who pretends to 
discuss the subject. 

Leo XIII was asked to reopen the 
question and give a judgment. 
Since it had always been at the 
back of his mind to return the 
English Church to the fold, the 
Pope was overjoyed. He sent the 
Abbé Portal to make a survey of 
the situation, and asked for an im- 
mediate report. Portal was quite 


thoroughly taken in by Lord Hali- 
fax and others. His report indicated 
that a decision for the validity of 
Anglican Orders would be fol- 
lowed by a return of the Anglican 
Church. This opinion was wide of 


the mark, but it pleased the Pope. 

Before he could act, Gasquet, at 
the. instigation of Msgr. Merry del 
Val, came to Rome, and presented 
the negative side of the case. He 
did so in a masterly fashion. Rec- 
ords of the Holy Office, which 
Gasquet literally forced the Pope 
to get, provided correct information 
for a correct solution. The decision 
was thus arrived at in the light of 
the documents from the first days 
of the Reformation in England. 
The Pope’s negative cecision was a 
triumph for Gasquet, and the 
whole story as set down by Leslie 
is an adroit piece of work. 

There are certain chapters in the 
book in which the pixie side of 
Leslie flashes out. Almost, they 
make me regret, with my friends, 
that the author did not choose to 
tell the whole story himself with- 
out extensive quotations from the 
papers of Gasquet. An instance of 
Leslie’s  urbanely humorous  ap- 
proach to his subject may be quot- 
ed from Chapter VIII, which esti- 


SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 


(Subseribers to this club may purchase at 
a special discount.) 


Picture Book Group—6 to 9. 
First Books (4) for Little Catholics 
(Catechetical Guild, $3). 


Intermediate Group—9 to 12. 
Jubilant for Sure, by Elizabeth 
Hubbard Lansing (Crowell, $2.50). 
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Boys—12 to 16. Rockets to No- 
where, by Philip St. John (Win- 
ston, $2). 

Girls—12 to 16. The House of 
the Fifers, by Rebecca Caudill 
(Longmans, $2.75). 

Knowledge Builders. Cotton 
Farm Boy, by Merrill Mauzey 
(Abelard-Schumann, $2.50). 
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mates Gasquet’s importance as a 
historian. It is a description of the 
British museum reading room. 

“Gasquet found himself moving 
and studying amid that queer and 
pathetic company who toil in the 
reading room, the dredges and 
drudges of literature, the ‘ghosts’ 
of real writers, seated in their num- 
bered desks like the convicts of re- 
search. Included are many of inde- 
pendent powers, writers of ability 
and achievement, but the herd la- 
boriously slave for others. Amid 
the seekers for a pittance or cranks 
in pursuit of some missing link, 
men have passed upon the road of 
fame. Here Marx plotted the disin- 
tegration of capital, and Lenin 
fashioned a new society for the 
Western world. Here controversi- 
alists of every sect scrape up their 
thunder. Here religious apologists 
chew the inky cud. Here the en- 
thusiast finds lost Gospels, and the 
Baconian traces secret cyphers in 
the sonnets of Shakespeare. And 
here Catholics and Protestants bot- 
tle their powders to blow up each 
other’s theories in the outer 
world. 

“Gasquet became a habitué of this 
immense hive of the dead, enjoy- 


ing to the utmost that impartial 
hospitality provided by the English 
taxpayer, 

“Catholics have always provided 
a trickle among the readers. Some, 
like Coventry Patmore, served on 
the staff, but Gasquet became the 
most familiar and famous of the 
students on the side of the Church. 
After his departure, the Benedic- 
tine tradition was solidly main- 
tained by Dom Henri Leclercq, 
who seemed to consume his own 
weight in books every day. 

“There has been a choice Catho- 
lic company since the days when 
Richard Simpson lighted in a man- 
uscript upon the only possible lines 
written in Shakespeare’s script, the 
most exciting discovery ever made. 
Here Francis Thompson toiled in 
glamorous poverty. Here worked 
the Jesuit Thurston and the anti- 
quary Monsignor Barnes, hunting 
for data on witchcraft, medieval 
ghosts, the Man in the Mask, St. 
Peter’s bones, the Holy Shroud, 
and ali the Catholic flotsam and 
jetsam. Side by side, James Gaird- 
ner the Anglican and Gasquet the 
monk sat down to sift the dust of 
years and to analyze the English 
Reformation.” 


Complete Confidence 


A rrencu confidence man recently sold to gullible collectors letters claimed 
to have been written by Cleopatra to Anthony, from Alexander to Aristotle, 
and even from Lazarus to Mary Magdalene—all in impeccable contemporary 


French. 


Lucy Key Miller in the Chicago Tribune. 














Tarantel {s Anti-Red 


The humor in this magazine is poison for the communists 


Condensed from De Volkskrant* 


HOOTING ARROWS at a hippopota- 

mus isn’t likely to hurt him 
very much, unless the arrows are 
poisoned. The Negritos of Africa 
do it that way, and it works. What 
they do afterwards with the dead 
hippopotamus doesn’t matter much. 
The main idea is to make him 
dead. 

If the hippopotamus of the Soviet 
Union ever drops dead, you may 
as well know beforehand who shot 
some of the sharpest arrows. The 
name is Tarantel; it is a magazine; 


its arrows are poisoned with satire, 
ridicule, and* contempt of commu- 
nist government. 

Its editor is Heinrich Bar. He 


received a complete course in com- 


munist government during the 
years he was a prisoner of war in 
Russia. His present address is: Ber- 
lin, Charlottenburg 2, 
Gen. Del. 076. The 
price of his magazine 
is marked on the cov- 
er. “Priceless,” it says. 
Tarantel is printed in 
the Western Zone, 
but every month a 
well-organized core of 
underground workers 


get a half million copies into the 
Eastern Zone. It boasts continuous- 
ly that it is published without the 
permission of the Soviet Control 
commission and that the police have 
orders to suppress and confiscate it. 

Everyone with a copy in his pos- 
session is in peril. One copy can 
mean a three to four-year prison 
sentence. Having more than one 
copy may mean up to 20 years in 
prison. 

Editor Bar invites comments, 
both for and against, and contribu- 
tions. Most of the contents come 
out of the Eastern zone. His con- 
tributors run a vast risk and they 
do it, of necessity, without pay- 
ment. 

Still, the circulation continues to 
grow and contributors continue to 


The Communist Control Commission Approaches 


*Nieuwe Zijds Voorburgwal 345, Amsterdam, Holland. Dec. 31, 1953. Copyright 1953, and 
: reprinted with permission. 
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increase in number. The only peo- 
ple enraged by this are the commu- 
nists. They grow visibly agitated at 
the mere mention of Tarantel. (It 
means tarantula, the lively spider 
with the deadly bite.) 

Last October it was four years 
old. That issue had, an editorial 
stating that the fondest wish of the 
staff was that the magazine would 
soon be unnecessary. “With these 
suicidal motives,” it said, “we begin 
our fourth year.” 

This kind of humor is a bitter 
thing. It is only funny like a crutch 
or a hangman’s noose is funny. Yet 
oppressed people resort to it. 
Tarantel reports on a_ soccer 
game, a friendly match between 
the Russians and the Germans. The 
Russians won 21-1, and the Ger- 
man forward, who kicked a goal 
by mistake, was arrested. 
Tarantel reports on international 
affairs. Mao cables Malenkov, “Chi- 
nese people dying of starvation. Im- 
perative you send food soonest.” 
Malenkov to Mao, “Tighten your 
belts.” Mao to Malenkov, “Send 
belts also.” 

In every issue Stalin cables from 
hell. Before Beria’s death he asked, 
“Make Beria’s trial short. I need 
him to fire up for Molotov, Krush- 
chev, and Bulganin.” 

This next passage happens to be 
true. It consists of excerpts from 
an ofhcial Soviet arithmetic text. 
“During target practice a Red-army 
company fired 1,000 rounds. How 


many soldiers are in a company if 
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You've been playing for a solid hour and 
not a note yet of Shostakovich 


each one fired 10 shells?” Again: 
“To enlarge a shooting range, brush 
must be cleared from a 120 x 180-ft. 
plot. How many hours do 12 Red 
soldiers need to do the work if each 
soldier clears 50 square feet an 
hour?” Once more: “Partisans set 
28 enemy gas trucks on fire and 42 
railroad cars filled with gasoline. 
How much gasoline did they de- 
stroy, if each truck held 1,500 kilo- 
grams and each tank car 15 tons?” 

The little shavers of Russian 
arithmetic never count apples and 
oranges. They get down to the busi- 
ness of war early. 

All is not peace and order be- 
hind the iron curtain, according to 
Tarantel. Even the police are jit- 
tery. Here is a take-off on the fa- 
mous O. Henry story about Soapy, 
who tried to get arrested. 


I had nowhere to sleep. I knew 
the jails are warmer in East Berlin 
than the streets, so I went up to a 
commie cop. “You slave of Rus- 
sia,” I shouted, “why don’t you get 
an honest job?” 
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“Man alive, don’t yell like that,” 
he whispered. “If anyone hears, 
you'll be flung in jail.” 

“Go ahead, you dumbbell,” I 
shouted. “Put me in jail.” With 
that he turned and ran. 

Soon I found another. “You fun- 
ny little sausage,” I said, “it won't 
be long till your Kremlin govern- 
ment falls, and then you'll go to 
the gallows.” 

He began to look like Wilhelm 
Pieck (President of East Germany) 
after a general election. Before he 
ran away he stammered, “Has it 
gone that far?” 

I'll never make it, I thought, as I 
walked up to a jeep with four Rus- 
sian officers. 

“Bubbleheads,” I shouted, “go 
back to Russia.” 

One of them ordered me into the 
car. At last I had done it. Jail 
would be next. “You from West 
Berlin?” he asked. “Yes, I’m a spy 
from West Berlin.” For answer, he 
gave me a cigarette. The car began 
to move. We went across the bor- 
der into West Berlin without being 
stopped by the frontier guards. 
There they got out, gave me 500 
marks, a bottle of vodka, the keys 
to the jeep, and a gold watch. Then 
they: walked away. 


In London, says Tarantel, Tito 
was asked what in his opinion was 
the real difference between the 
Western democracies and the iron- 
_ curtain countries. Said he, “Here 
in London I got a shave. The royal 
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barber was a nice old man, but his 
hands shook a little when he was 
busy-at my throat. In Moscow, too, 
I got a shave by a state barber. 
When he was busy at my throat, 
it was my hands that shook.” 

Clinical note. A doctor pre- 
scribed leeches for a high party 
member, but the little animals re- 
fused to work on their colleague. 

Publisher’s announcement. The 
first printing of How to Make Fine 
Clothes From Rags immediately 
sold a million copies. 

These jokes don’t make Ameri- 
cans explode with laughter. But 
they are an outlet for the sup- 
pressed anger of an oppressed peo- 
ple. As long as they refuse to lapse 
into a listless despair, there is hope 
that they may one day fight their 


way to a life of freedom. 
2133 
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This program is devoted to the effects of 
Soviet culture in Eastern Germany 











DP’s: Some Are Left Behind 


The inexorable screening process can break hopes and hearts 


By Katuryn HuLMe 
Condensed from “The Wild Place’’* 


MET Ignatz in 1945 on my 

first day of work in the Dis- 

placed Persons camps of 
Germany. I had been interviewing 
people for hours when he entered 
my office, holding a spray of red 
rambler roses and a cap with a 
broken visor. 

“This is Ignatz,” said my trans- 
lator, reading the slip he had pre- 
sented to her with a bow. “He de- 
sires to be your chauffeur.” 

“But I have no car yet, tell him.” 

The Polish words whished back 
and forth. Ignatz’ long, capable 
hands described something with 
many parts; big, little, circular, 
angular. Then they turned palms 
up, saying clearly, “So there, you 
see?” 

“He has a car for you,” said my 
translator. “He has salvaged a 
wrecked Opel Kapitan. He has 
been working on it for a long 


a dusty tumbler from my desk, 
washed it at my sink, arranged his 
spray of rambler roses, and set it 
down carefully on my desk. He 
bowed deeply from the waist, and 
then went out into the hall and 
firmly and efficiently dismissed all 
the rest of the people I was sup- 
posed to interview. 

Ignatz had an authoritative way 
about him. Once he had been a 
proud young pilot in the Polish air 
force. But now he was just one out 


time. He finds nuts and bolts in the | ff 


shot-up German tanks lying about | 


in the woods. He wants you to 
requisition it, and name him your 
chauffeur.” 

Before I could say Yes, Ignatz 
went to work for me. He removed 





*Copyright 1953 by Kathryn C. Hulme, and reprinted with permission of Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 275 pp. $3.75. 
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of the 2 million displaced persons 
in Germany. He had no home but 
the camp; his town had become 
part of Russia. He longed to go to 
America. 

The scramble of the DP’s to get 
out of Germany was heartbreaking. 
When we posted the news that 
Canada would accept qualified tai- 
lors, everyone who had ever sewed 
on a pants button became a master 
tailor. Our nurses swore that they 
had done tailoring before they 
studied nursing. Ace mechanics 
dropped their tools and lined up 
at our employment office to try to 
have their records changed. | 

The more highly developed the 
DP, the more absolute was _ his 
hopelessness. One of our Ukranian 
surgeons, who performed some 30 
major operations a week and sel- 
dom lost a case, wept like a child 
when he was rejected from a 
scheme calling for hard-rock min- 
ers for Canada. Helmut, my Esto- 
nian translator, came back rejected 
by Australia—too many elderly de- 
pendents. He lived in a state of 
stunned surrender for weeks, hug- 
ging his three old maiden aunts 
to his broad chest and asking me 
what kind of a world it was that 
expected him to plow under the 
last three relatives he had left on 
earth. 


You ext like a crazy Quixote, back 
in 1947, telling such people to wait 
for the U.S. scheme. That long- 


debated immigration act was still 


but a spate of words in Congress. 

One fact emerged clear from the 
Congressional bickering: every DP 
immigrant would first have to be 
assured of job and housing by some 
sponsor in the States. We began 
asking our DP’s whom they knew 
inside the U.S. We passed out 
postage stamps and free advice on 
how to broach to a fifth cousin in 
Iowa (possibly with a mortgage 
over his head and ten dependents 
of his own to support) the subject 
of guaranteeing job and housing to 
some hopeful displaced kinsfolk. 

The replies drifted in with the 
late November snows. The recipi- 
ents rushed to my office waving 
them at me and begging to be 
shown where was the city of Texas, 
the state of Minneapolis. Was the 
weather there like Latvia’s? Were 
there forests like in Estonia? How 
many days did it take to get there 
by train from Neuyorke? 

The day before Christmas, Ignatz 
received a colored postcard from a 
place he called Tchee-Kah-Goo, It 
was from a relative he had never 
seen. He remembered vaguely hav- 
ing heard his mother speak once 
of someone in the family who had 
crossed the River Bug one day long 
ago and had kept going westward 
until he was halfway around the 
world, Ignatz’s hands shook as he 
translated his message from Mars. 
“Tell me what I should do to help. 
Basyli Sikorski.” 

I told Ignatz sternly that he must 
immediately study English; there 
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was no time to be lost. “Once that 
DP bill gets passed,” I said, “things 
here will move like lightning. 
Blitzen! Schnell!” 


But THERE was no need for hurry. 
When the DP act was finally 
passed on June 25, 1948, Ignatz had 
been in a DP camp for three years. 
In my naiveté I had thought the 
act would read something like 
what was graven at the base of the 
Statue of Liberty: “Give me your 
tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free, 
the wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore.” But the lady who lifted 
the lamp beside the golden door 
did not write the DP act. 

When we studied it, and looked 
at our DP’s through the eyes of 
the law, our Stanislauses, Helmuts, 
and Ignatzes were transformed in- 
to datelines, required skills, and 
nationality preferences. Initial re- 
joicing turned to foreboding. We 
realized that that was how the en- 
forcing agencies would see our ref- 
ugees—the Displaced Persons com- 
mission, who would select the 
eligibles; the U.S. Public Health 
doctors, who would give the bill of 
health; and the Immigration Serv- 
ice ofhcers, who would interrogate 
them before final clearance. As 
scores of these power-wielding in- 
dividuals began coming into the 
field with their law books, visa 
seals, and X-ray eyes, we trembled 
for our DP’s who would have to 
run that gauntlet. 
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But the voluntary agency repre- 
sentatives were coming too—men 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
conference, the Lutheran World 
federation, the Church World serv- 
ice, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid so- 
ciety and the American Joint Dis- 
tribution committee. Each was 
armed with assurances of jobs and 
housing which their church and 
synagogue groups at home had 
pledged. 

A Lutheran representative showed 
me my first assurance, a piece of 
paper in search of a person. Every- 
thing was written into it except 
the name of the DP it would even- 
tually cover. The sponsor was a 
Scandinavian farmer in the Mid- 
west who had 500 acres, with mod- 
ern equipment, and no mortgage. 
His guesthouse (with running wa- 
ter) could accommodate a family 
of four, preference Balts, for farm 
work. 

It moved me strangely to read 
the name of a private citizen who 
had gone to all this trouble. Some 
100,000 of them were each offering 
to take into their homes an alien 
family. 

It did not matter to them that the 
family would speak an outlandish 
tongue, and might have a dicta- 
torial pipe-smoking grandmother 
or one of those strange children 
who could not imagine any other 
life but that of the DP camp. I 
tried to imagine their faces: all I 
could see was the pure visage of 


Charity. 
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Uncle Basyli had filed an as- 
surance for Ignatz and his family, 
and was already excitedly writing 
that he had leased a small house. 
Ignatz was as busy as a bird dog 
completing his vast documentation. 

Helping Ignatz with his home- 
work, I learned the routine of the 
complicated process that would 
eventually land a DP in the States. 
Since Ignatz’s birth certificate had 
shown his origin east of the River 
Bug, he had prudently destroyed it 
when it had looked as if the Rus- 


sians would beat the American 


DP commission into the zone. But 
his village priest, who had baptized 
him in Poland, used to live in an- 
other DP camp, Ignatz said. Would 
a word from him be acceptable? 

It took me two days to find out 


that it would. It took Ignatz an- 
other week to locate the old priest 
on his deathbed in a TB sanitarium. 
Ignatz completed his documenta- 
tion in three weeks, with the help 
of two resettlement officers, a chief 
of welfare, and my personal car. 

Step three was presentation of 
the documents to our local DP 
commission. The men running that 
part of the show had the frazzled 
federal-agency look of people who 
fight paper all their lives. Our chief 
resettlement officer, who had a par- 
ticularly Swedish sense of humor, 
measured the documents in a single 
case file. He found that they 
stretched out end to end for 17 
yards. 

The case files were each ticketed 
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with a small colored tab. These 
told where the case was at that 
moment—red tabs for security in- 
vestigation by CIC (Counter-Intel- 
ligence Corps), green tabs for 
medical deferrals, white tabs for 
“required document missing,” and 
so on through the network of DP 
delays. 


Tenarz was still bogged down 
when 1949 rolled around. Then 
Uncle Basyli was killed in Chicago 
trafic. His death canceled auto- 
matically the assurance on which 
Ignatz had been processed prac- 
tically up to consular visa. Ordinar- 
ily, the Ncwc would quickly have 
slapped one of their unnamed as- 
surances on the case. But Ignatz’s 
wife was not a Catholic, and the 
agency had to dicker with sponsors 
overseas to see if a mixed marriage 
would be acceptable. It took months 
to get him assurance of work in a 
Pittsburgh steel mill. 

In November, 1949, somebody in 
a high-level place got around to 
counting the visas issued under the 
DP act. He discovered that they 
were not averaging 30% to persons 
“having previously engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits,” as the act re- 
quired. 

Ignatz was caught in this trap. 
All set again to be called forward 
on his new assurance, he now had 
to sit back and wait until we could 
find enough farmers to carry not 
only him, but the thousands of 
other nonfarmers as well. This was 
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a difficult job because other coun- 
tries had been snatching up farm- 
ers for four years. 

Watching the machinery of the 
U.S. program in early 1950 was 
like watching an enormous merry- 
go-round, on which all of the DP’s 
you had ever known seemed to be 
permanently stuck. You would 
manage to unseat one and get him 
started in a straight line toward 
a ship. 

Then, very often you would see 
him back on the merry-go-round 
again, perhaps transfixed on a dif- 
ferent technicality this time, but 
there all the same—doleful, despair- 
ing, and going around and around. 

At last, enough farmers had been 
found to comply with the DP act. 
Ignatz finally received his call for 
the resettlement center. Then his 
youngest son was found to be in- 
cubating measles. The whole fam- 
ily had to be sent in quarantine 
back to my camp. 

Just about the time the son was 
declared safe, his wife developed 
a tooth infection. This required not 
just extraction, but a jawbone- 
scraping operation as well. His old- 
est son fell out of a tree and broke 
his arm when they were ready to 
move forward again. By that time, 
Ignatz’s security clearance was 
more than six months old, so his 
documents were pulled from pro- 
cessing and sent again to counter- 
intelligence for a recheck to assure 
that he had not meanwhile been 
indulging in subversive activities. 
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I had nightmares when I learned 
that Ignatz’s case had been finally 
cleared and that his file was being 
returned to the DP commission. | 
dreamed that his papers dropped 
off the end of some courier jeep 
and were blown all over a German 
field. His notarized baptismal 
statement from the now dead Po- 
lish priest blew the farthest away, 
it seemed. 

But in December, 1950, Ignatz 
was finally what we called a clear 
case—one of those hundreds of 
tidy family units that our resettle- 
ment center was now grinding out 
almost routinely. I thanked God 
that Ignatz had no grandmother 
liable to heart attacks, no cousins 
without whom he might not sail. 

His simple family group had no 
troublesome outriders. It was just 
himself, his wife and daughter, and 
the three towheaded sons, four, 
three, and two years old. They 
looked like figures from one of 
those chronologically graded man- 
power charts when they stood be- 
fore you in a row holding hands. 
The sons were Ignatz’s only com- 
ment on his five years of waiting. 
Everything looked so good that I 
didn’t go up to the center when 
Ignatz registered in. My friend 
Londa, who worked there, would 
keep an eye on his case until he 
got his visa; then we would all 
unite for celebration. 

Meanwhile, I could watch him 
on my wall chart. I knew the steps 
as if I were taking them myself. 
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Allow seven days from Medical 
through Consul, at the maximum. 
A day for the Immigration service. 
Movements division was picking 
them up practically before they 
could catch their breath. I had him 
shipped out to Bremen by. Dec. 15, 
and my only regret was that he 
would probably have his Christmas 
on the Atlantic. There would be 
too much seasickness in his little 
landlubber family for them to 
profit fully from the superb holiday 
dinners we featured on our refugee 
ships. 

Then Londa called me. I knew 
before she told me that Ignatz was 
caught. 

“It’s the girl, Stefania,” said Lon- 
da. “Lung spots. They never got 
beyond Medical.” 

“Lung spots! But she was cleared, 
Londa. A year ago when they were 
processing for Chicago, remem- 
ber?” 

“That’s just it! They’ve got that 
clean X-ray to compare with this 
new one. There’s no question, ab- 
solutely none. I saw it myself.” 

“Ignatz? ... and the others?” 
Why did I ask? I knew. 

“Of course not.” Her voice was 
weary and resigned. “He’d never 
consider it. If one has to stay be- 
hind, they all stay.” 


I prove as fast as I could to the 
resettlement center. I found Ignatz 
and his family sitting around a 
small table in the transient room, 
poring over a map of Bavaria. No- 
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body was weeping. The only woe 
in the room was what | had 
brought into it, carefully concealed, 
I thought. 

“It’s not so bad, Frau Direktor,” 
Ignatz said. It almost angered me 
to hear hope in his voice. He had 
been feeding it to his family, and 
now he would feed it to me. 

One glance at nine-year-old Stef- 
ania, and I could see he had not 
told her she was the cause of this 
new delay. Nor had he told his 
wife what the delay meant. He 
gave me a quick look as he took 
two of the towheads on his knees 
and shoved the third to me to hold. 
He cleared his throat, and drew 
their eyes down to the map. As 
soon as I heard the voice of a man 
without a country making one up, 
I knew he was acting. 

Now then. Here it was, the town 
where they would live. It had a 
big auto factory that was crying 
for master mechanics. Here, no 
farther away than the width of 
Stefania’s little finger on the map 
was the IRO sanitarium. Frau Lon- 
da had already made the arrange- 
ments. There would be no room- 
hunt among the rubble piles. 

Once he raised his eyes implor- 
ing me silently to help him out, 
to make one small sound of ap- 
proval tor his wife, who was watch- 
ing my face. 

“Schon!” 1 said—for his superb 
acting. 

Presently his wife went over to 
the crates and bags stacked neatly 
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in a corner of the room. She 
brought out a box of sugared cakes 
and a bottle of wine, the provender 
that every DP kept on hand until 
visa issuance, and then invited all 
his friends in to share. I wondered 
how I could get that wine past the 
lump in my throat. Maybe I could 
watch how Ignatz did it. He sent 
his son down the corridor to bor- 
row two more glasses. Stefania was 
old enough to drink with the 
grownups, did I not think so? 

I watched him fold the map with 
which he had charted his new 
course, with which he had created 
the atmosphere that filled the room 
with trust and quietness. The wine 
was poured steadily, and the cakes 
passed around. The respectful fam- 
ily waited, after everyone was 
served, for the man to speak first, 
as always. 

“Amerika!” said Ignatz. I nod- 
ded at all the bright eyes, and the 
wine slipped down my paralyzed 
throat. 


I cor up to go. Ignatz followed 
me out into the noisy plaza. The 
loud-speakers chattered, people 
bustled about going places, and 
trucks were flying around loaded 
with luggage stenciled for Detroit, 
Chicago, New York. It seemed to 
hit him all at once. He ducked his 
head to hide his tears. I got him 
quickly into my parked car. 

He stared straight ahead through 
the windshield at the blank wall of 
a warehouse while the pent-up tears 


rolled down his cheeks. He cried 
like a man who had never before 
let go and hardly knew how. 

He wiped his eyes and made 
himself ready to go back to the 
family to which he would allow 
nothing to happen, not even that 
which had happened. He had had 
his cry and nobody had seen. He 
gave my hand a quick firm pres- 
sure to show that he was not dis- 
couraged, despite everything. He 
didn’t attempt any words, and I 
could not even speak his name. 

As he walked away from the car 
he looked, for the first time in all 
the years I had known him, like a 
real refugee. 

When I could see to drive, I put 
the car in gear and backed slowly 
into the busy street. A light snow- 
fall started as I left the center. The 
long road lay out ahead lonely 
and featureless except for the image 
of Ignatz walking slowly, uncer- 
tainly. 

Presently the single path widened 
as if rivers of roads were flowing 
into it. More people were walking 
there, thousands, tens of thousands: 
Koreans in white cotton gowns, 
natives of Palestine in ragged bur- 
nooses, Greek guerillas in castoff 
khaki, Chinese, Malayans. Ignatz 
was lost to view in the fugitive 
flood. “It will never end!” I said 
out loud. I didn’t know ‘if I was 
weeping for Ignatz or for all the 
refugees on earth walking slowly 
and uncertainly with him through 
the thickening snow. 





ITHOUT DouUBT, the most un- 
derrated men in baseball are 


\Y 


the scouts. Most of them make less 
money than the lowliest big-league 


rookie. Yet they play a key role in 
the success or failure of all major- 
league clubs. And for their low pay 
and obscurity, they have to combine 
the talents of a career diplomat, 
high-pressure salesman, and bank- 
er, plus the ability to distinguish 
between a rough diamond and a 
flash in the pan. 

When the St. Louis Cardinals 
won their first pennant back in 
1926, the keys to the city were 
handed to Manager Rogers Horns- 
by. Everybody down to the bat boy 
received gifts and were guests of 
honor at civic banquets; everybody, 
that is, but the scouts. No one said 
a kind word for Charley Barrett 
or Jack Ryan. Yet these unsung 


Finding Good 
Baseball Players 


Scouts get paid very little and get no 
headlines, but they are the real pen- 
nant winners 


By Sam KELLER 


Condensed trom the Eagle* 


scouts were responsible for discov- 
ering seven of the Cardinal starters 
who won the World Series. 

“We didn’t even get a ‘Thank 
you’ out of the series,” Ryan re- 
called years later. “None of those 
guys stopped to figure he still might 
be in the mines back home or run- 
ning the crossroads gas station if it 
hadn’t been for us.” 

Nonetheless, most scouts would 
not trade their precarious profession 
for all the plushy front-office jobs 
in the game. “A guy gets bitten,” 
says Hollis Thurston, West Coast 
scout for the Chicago White Sox. 
“It becomes a challenge to keep 
going and find the next Feller or 
Ruth hidden in some small town.” 

The big finds, however, are rare. 
Says one-time scout Fresco Thomp- 
son, now a Brooklyn executive, “If 
a scout turns up five major-league 
players in two years, he is doing 
well. If he signs ten players in a 
year who can complete a single 
season in professional ball—even 


*2401 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. March, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Grand Acrie, 
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class D—he will be doing an excep- 
tional job.” 

Scouting is no exact science. Not 
even the top hunters, such as Paul 
Krichell of the Yankees and Pat 
Patterson of Cincinnati, have any 
secret formulas. They must rely on 
shrewdness and long diamond ex- 
perience to make quick decisions 
on untried youngsters. If they're 
right, it can mean pennants to their 
employers; if they’re wrong, head- 
aches and perhaps their jobs. 

“It is the most speculative of all 
professions, including buying oil 
stock by mail,” says baseball expert 
Tom Meany. But without scouts, 
there wouldn’t be ballplayers. Some- 
body has to dig up the talent before 
it can be polished. 

All scouts look for certain basic 
items in a young player. Hans Lo- 
bert, chief scout of the New York 
Giants, describes the minimum re- 
quirements. “Three things are im- 
portant: how fast a player can run, 
how well he throws, and how 
much batting power he has. Train- 
ing and practice won't help a great 
deal with the fundamentals of a 
boy’s speed and throwing arm. 
They have to be there from the 
start. With batting, I watch for a 
kid who takes a good natural cut 
at the ball and gives it a really solid 
riffle. Tricks like hitting behind the 
runner and sprinkling hits to dif- 
ferent fields can be acquired. The 
big thing is the good eye and the 
natural power.” 

But there is another factor far 
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more important than any physical 
requirement. “Call it guts, the will 
to win, or whatever you want,” says 
Ted McGrew, top scout of the 
Phils. “A kid can have all the tech- 
nical equipment in the world, but 
if he doesn’t have the instinctive 
desire, you can write him off with- 
out another look.” 

Some years ago I was watching 
Cincinnati in spring training. Bill 
McKechnie was their pilot, and he 
had taken on a promising rookie 
shortstop. One day, as a Regulars- 
Yannigans game was beginning, 
Mac waved the rookie out to left 
field. “But I can’t play the out- 
field,” he protested. “I’m a short- 
stop.” McKechnie shrugged and 
turned away. That night he re- 
leased the “promising” rookie. “I’ve 
got no use for that kind of kid,” he 
explained. “A ballplayer must want 
to play so badly that he will play 
any position.” 

Such a type, you may remember, 
was Jimmy Foxx. Old Double-X 
came to baseball as a catcher, and 
moved to 3rd, then to Ist, and even 
pitched before he was through. 
“Jim’s competitive instincts were 
so strong that he’d play anywhere,” 
said his manager. Connie Mack. 

The battles of wits between scouts 
over prospects can be as exciting 
as a pitching duel. Joe Engel, the 
veteran Washington scout, likes to 
tell the story of how he bought 
Buddy Myer from New Orleans. 
Engel had watched Myer in a 
workout, and decided to see him 
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in a game before dickering with 
the Pelicans’ management. 

“I was sitting in the New Or- 
leans stands watching batting prac- 
tice when old Jack Doyle of the 
Cubs showed up,” said Engel. “I 
knew Doyle for a smart operator, 
one of these guys who play dumb 
so they can slip one over. 

“He asks me, casual-like, if I’ve 
seen anything around here. I tell 
him, ‘Not a thing, and I’ve been 
here two days.’ I realize he’s going 
to spot Myer. 

“I get down to the front office 
and complete the deal for Myer. 
The game has started when I get 
back, and Myer opens by singling 
and stealing second. Doyle says 
nothing, and I say nothing. Buddy 
makes a couple of good stops in 
the field, and his next time up he 
pulls the ball down the right field 
line for two. Still we do not say 
anything. 

“When the inning is over, Jack 
says casually, ‘I think I'll get a 
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coke. He never drank a coke in 
his life. But I say nothing. 

“Five minutes later, Doyle is back, 
and, brother, is he mad at me for 
‘stealing’ Myer! It was sweet music 
to me: if Jack could be that mad 
about losing Myer, I’d got myself 
a real star.” 

Ted McGrew used his head in 
similar fashion when he nabbed 
Pee Wee Reese for Brooklyn. He 
was coming into the offices of Frank 
McKinney, the Indianapolis banker 
with whom the Reese deal was to 
be made, when he saw a familiar 
rival sitting in the anteroom. It 
was Clarence (Pants) Rowland, 
then a scout for the Cubs. McGrew 
ducked out of the way. He phoned 
McKinney’s secretary and found 
out that Frank was playing golf. 

Ted grabbed a cab to the coun- 
try club, and waited for McKinney 
to come to the 18th green. The deal 
was made there while Rowland, 
now Coast League president, waited 


in McKinney’s office. 


Financially Yours 


Tue younc Brive walked into the bank and tried to cash a check. She was 
taken aback when the teller told her that the check would have to be endorsed. 
“Why, it’s a good check. My husband sent it to me. He’s away on business.” 
“Yes, Madam, it’s perfectly all right,” said the teller. “But please sign it 
on the back so that your husband will know you got the money.” 
The bride walked to the writing desk and pondered a minute. Then she 
wrote swiftly on the back and handed the check to the teller. 
The teller’s eyebrows went up. Scrawled across the back of the check was, 


“Your loving wife, Ethel.” 


Weekly Progress (26 Feb. °54.) 





Why Mary Surratt 


Was Hanged 


Review of the evidence showed 
that more than justice was 
working against her 


By Russett J. JANDOLI 


Condensed from the Franciscan Message* 


wo THOUSAND people had pack- 

“ed themselves into the stifling 
prison yard. The hangman, Capt. 
Christian Rath, fidgeted with the 
scaffold trappings. More than once, 
though, he caught himself staring 
into space. He didn’t want to do 
this: to hang a woman, certainly 
not this woman. 

The back door of the peniten- 
tiary opened. Captain Rath’s eyes 
caught the figure of the woman, as 
she stood there momentarily, flank- 
ed by two priests. 

He would have to execute Mary 
Surratt, who had been condemned 
to pay with her life for allegedly 
taking a part in the plot to assas- 
sinate the President of the U.S., 
Abraham Lincoln. 

By all accounts, Rath knew, Mary 
Surratt was a gentle and generous 
woman of 45. She was a devout 
Catholic, a mother, and a widow. 

Mary Jenkins had once been 


hailed as the belle of Prince George 
county in Maryland. She fell in 
love with John Surratt, married 
him, and went to live on his estate 
outside Washington. Soon there 
were two boys, John, Jr., and Isaac, 
and a girl, Anna. 

One day a slave burned down 
the manor house. In the wake of 
that disaster, Surratt, Sr., failed in 
business. The family was forced to 
move into a tavern a dozen miles 
south of Washington. Then the 
Civil War descended upon them 
and, in the middle of it, Surratt 
died. 

Mary leased the tavern and 
opened a boarding house on H St. 
in Washington. Isaac joined the 
Confederate army, and Annie came 
home from convent school to help 
her mother. John, Jr., gave up his 
studies at St. Charles academy in 
Baltimore and took a job as a $50- 
a-month clerk for an express firm. 

Mary and her family were clearly 
Southern sympathizers. All the Sur- 
ratts were Catholics. During the 
Civil War, the Catholics of the 


*Pulaski, Wis. February, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Franciscan Fathers, and reprinted with 
permission. 
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nation were as much divided as 
their fellow citizens in their opin- 
ions about slavery and _ secession. 

John Surratt, Jr., occasionally 
served as a courier, carrying mili- 
tary secrets along an established spy 
route from Washington to Rich- 
mond. It was in the course of this 
work that he met John Wilkes 
Booth. Soon afterwards, young Sur- 
ratt quit the express company and 
devoted himself to the task Booth 
had set before him. The Civil War 
was still raging, but the Confeder- 
ates were nearly beaten. Booth’s 
original plan was only to kidnap 
Lincoln, so that Confederate au- 
thorities could exchange him for 
Southern soldiers in Yankee prison 
camps. The South was desperately 
in need of more men. 

John Surratt took Booth home to 
meet his mother. It didn’t take 
Booth long to decide on Mary Sur- 
ratt’s boarding house as a rendez- 
vous for conspirators in his plot 
to take Lincoln. His recruits were 
Sam Arnold, Mike O’Laughlin, 
and Edward (Peanuts) Spangler, 
bit actors in the drama ahead, as 
well as David E. Herold, George 
A. Atzerodt, and Lewis Powell, 
alias Payne, who were cast in the 
heavy roles. 

Mary Surratt learned of the plot 
to kidnap Lincoln, and as a cour- 
ageous Southern adherent went 
along with it. What she did not 
know was that somewhere along 
the line Booth decided to kill the 
President. He could then be a Bru- 


tus liberating his people, and regain 
the public attention he had begun 
to lose. 

He began to realize, as the Union 
army piled up victories in the early 
spring of 1865, that should he cap- 
ture Lincoln there might not be 
anyone to deliver him to. The 
South had been split, and by April 
2 Richmond had been abandoned. 
On April 9, Lee surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox. Booth would kill, instead 
of kidnap. 

The account of the events that 
occurred in Ford’s theater on Good 
Friday evening, April 14, 1865, is 
history. But for Mary Surratt the 
story really began in the afternoon. 

Booth had asked her to take a 
pair of field glasses to a John M. 
Lloyd, who rented her tavern south 
of Washington. It was proved later 
that she did not make the journey 
especially to deliver the glasses but 
went on business in connection 
with her property. In fact, she near- 
ly forgot Booth’s request. If she 
had, she might never have been 
hanged. 

That night, Booth shot Lincoln 
and, despite a broken leg, made a 
getaway. Booth’s co-conspirator, 
George A. Atzerodt, meanwhile 
was making a futile attempt to 
assassinate the vice president, An- 
drew Johnson. Lewis Powell, alias 
Payne, attacked Secretary of State 
William H. Seward on his sickbed, 
but also failed. 

Three days later, cold and terri- 
fied, Powell stumbled into Mary 
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Surratt’s boarding house—at the 
precise moment that detectives were 
arresting her. Asked if she knew 
Powell, she replied, “Before God, 
sir, I do not know this man and 
have never seen him.” This state- 
ment was later to be held as evi- 
dence against her, despite reason- 
able explanation. 

Federal troops finally caught up 
with Booth and Davy Herold at 
Garrett’s farm near Bowling Green, 
Va., and surrounded the pair in a 
barn. Herold surrendered, and the 
barn was set afire. 

Booth was forced to show him- 
self. As he did, a soldier fired. 
Booth fell, fatally wounded. 

John Surratt, Jr., had escaped to 
Canada, but the government held 
Mary Surratt along with Arnold, 
Spangler, O’Laughlin, Dr. Samuel 
Mudd, Atzerodt, Herold, and Pow- 
ell. Booth had interrupted his flight 
to get medical attention from Dr. 
Mudd, The trial started in Wash- 
ington on May 10, 1865, less than 
a week after Lincoln’s burial in 
Springfield, III. 

Attorney General Speed had at 
first favored a civil trial, but soon 
had his qualms overborne by War 
Secretary Edwin M. Stanton. Stan- 
ton insisted on a military trial, with 
its harsh rule and lack of safe- 
guards for the accused. 

Nine army officers were selected 
to act under guidance of the army 
judge advocate, Brig. Gen. Joseph 
Holt. Holt became a tool in Stan- 
ton’s hands. 
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The charges against Mary Sur- 
ratt were that she aided Booth and 
the other conspirators “with the 
knowledge of the murderous and 
traitorous conspiracy.” 

Witnesses testified that Mary 
Surratt was a devoted churchgoer, 
truly devout, and kind to all who 
ever sought her help. As for her 
failure to recognize Powell in her 
dimly lit hallway the night of her 
arrest, it was shown that Powell, 
dressed as he was in the clothing 
of a laborer, was practically in dis- 
guise. It was brought out by her 
closest friend that she was actually 
so nearsighted that she often passed 
old-time friends on the street with-. 
out recognizing them. 

There was really no case against 
Mary Surratt, except for two wit- 
nesses. One of these was John M. 
Lloyd, her tavern tenant. He told 
in detail how John Surratt, Jr., had 
brought him two carbines to be 
held until called for. On the after- 
noon of the assassination, he testi- 
fied, Mary brought him the field 
glasses and told him to “have the 
shooting irons ready that night.” 
Yet all that afternoon and evening, 
John Lloyd was drunk, far too in- 
ebriated to be reliable about any- 
thing. Lloyd is even quoted as say- 
ing, “I can’t remember. Liquor 
makes me forget a great many 
things.” Yet this was the govern- 
ment’s witness whose testimony 
would hang Mary Surratt. 

The other witness against her, 
23-year-old Louis J. Weichmann, 
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was a former fellow student of John 
Surratt, Jr., at St. Charles academy. 
One day in Washington, where he 
clerked for the War department, 
Lou met John Surratt again and 
came to live at the house on H St. 

Mrs. Surratt, on his own testi- 
mony, treated him “like a son.” 
The two often went to Mass to- 
gether. Mary visited near-by St. 
Patrick’s church almost daily and 
on Sundays took a long walk to 
St. Aloysius’. 

That Lou Weichmann should 
have testified so freely against a 
woman who, on his own word, 
was a “mother” to him, offers room 
for suspicion. He was a clerk in 
Stanton’s own department. There 
is reason to believe that he was 
intimidated. 

Stanton, who pulled the strings 
behind the scene, was fanatically 
anti-Catholic. Among his other 
imaginative freaks, he had con- 
ceived the notion that the conspira- 
cy to kill Lincoln was Catholic- 
inspired. The Surratts, O’Laughlin, 
and Dr. Mudd were Catholics. 

For Herold, Powell, and Atze- 
rodt, there was no question of the 
outcome. They were clearly guilty 
and were condemned to hang. Dr. 
Mudd, Arnold, and O’Laughlin re- 
ceived life imprisonment. Spangler 
got six years. 

The decision about Mary Surratt 
was a little more difficult to make. 
A two-thirds vote was required for 
the death penalty, and five of the 
nine court officers expressed unwill- 
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ingness to go that far. Holt com- 
municated this to Stanton. 

Stanton was inwardly furious. 
He suggested to Holt that the court 
formally condemn her, then have 
its members petition the President 
for a commutation. 

The scheme worked just as Stan- 
ton wanted it to. The necessary 
two-thirds count was obtained, even 
though two of the six who voted 
thus never expected her to be 
hanged. 

Then the petition for clemency 
was executed, beseeching the Presi- 
dent to commute her sentence to 
life imprisonment, and five officers 
signed it. Here is recorded evidence 
that the majority of the court was 
clearly against hanging. 

On July 5, the trial documents 
were set before President Johnson 
for review by none other than 
Judge Holt himself. Research, some 
of it done within the last 25 years, 
has shown that before Holt sub- 
mitted the findings of the court to 
the President, he either covered up 
the petition for clemency or, what 
is more likely, detached it. After 
winning his point, he replaced the 
petition. The President approved 
the findings as presented. 

Friday, July 7, was fixed for the 
hangings. Mary protested, incredu- 
lous. She had nothing to do with 
Mr. Lincoln’s murder! She went 
into hysteria, and doctors had to 
calm her. 

Many persons of influence rushed 
to the White House to intercede 
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with the President, among them 
priests who testified during the trial 
on her behalf, and the widow of 
Sen. Stephen A. Douglas, who wept 
bitter tears as she left the presi- 
dential mansion. 

Mary Surratt’s lawyers also work- 
ed frantically to get the district 
court to grant a writ of habeas 
corpus, declaring the trial uncon- 
stitutional. But since President John- 
son had suspended the right of 
habeas corpus in the district, the 
court, however willing, was help- 
less. 

At the appointed hour of execu- 
tion, 1 p.m., Captain Rath was still 
busy, still stalling for time. Neither 
he nor his commanding officers 
wished to hang a woman. They 
hoped against hope that a reprieve 
would come, until they could wait 
no longer. Finally, orders had to be 
given for the death march. 

As the condemned walked down 
the prison corridor, Powell burst 
out with an exoneration of the 
woman, clearing her of all com- 
plicity in the assassination plot. 
Mounting the steps of the gal- 
lows, the procession ranged itself 
across the platform: Mrs. Surratt 
on the right, then the others, Pow- 
ell, Herold, and Atzerodt. 

The doomed were seated facing 
the nooses which dangled from 
above. In full sight were the four 
open graves and the four coffins. 
As the order of execution was 
read and the clergymen prayed, 
Mary Surratt kissed her crucifix 
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repeatedly. Then she was motioned 
to stand up. 

Captain Rath came to check the 
noose again, still stalling. The min- 
utes dragged through the heat. 

Rath was waiting for the final 
word now from the general stand- 
ing at the outer prison door, who, 
in turn, searched the roadway for a 
possible messenger with a stay for 
Mrs. Surratt. None came. 

The soldiers on the platform 
drew back to stand clear of the 
trap doors, supported by props. 
Rath clapped twice. The soldiers 
below whacked the props away 
with their axes. The platforms and 
their burdens dropped down. There 
were a few minutes of writhing. 
Then all signs of struggle ended. 

The question of Mary Surratt’s 
guilt, in the wake of the crime of 
executing her, bore heavily on the 
public conscience. Many who had 
bayed for her death felt ashamed. 

Indeed, two years later, at the 
trial of John Surratt, Jr., a civil one 
which freed him, the diary of John 
Wilkes Booth was introduced to 
prove conclusively that the change 
in plans from kidnaping to assas- 
sination was a last-minute one and 
Booth’s private idea. 

President Johnson said he never 
saw the pleas of mercy by the nine 
officers of the military court. But 
General Holt said that Johnson 
lied, that he had seen the petition 
but had been deaf to it. 

The mysteries of the Lincoln as- 
sassination are numerous. Stanton 
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was given the Booth diary after the 
actor’s death, and saw to it that its © 
existence was kept a secret until 
after Mary Surratt’s trial. 

Holt and Stanton apparently had 
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played a shabby trick on Johnson. 
Until Ethel Rosenberg’s electrocu- 
tion at Sing Sing last June, the 
U.S. government would never 
again execute a woman. 
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“My $cranpratuer, then 21, rang the wrong 
doorbell, and thus began a sequence of events 
that brought him into the Church. On leaving 
England for America, he was given a letter of 
introduction to an American Protestant family. 

When he arrived at the wrong home, a young 
lady of about his age answered the door, and redirected him. He thought 
her charming, and later sought an introduction, but she avoided him. Secretly, 
he watched her leave the house morning after morning. Eventually he learned 
that she was going to Mass. 

He decided that any religion that would get a young lady up at an extra 
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early hour every day was worth investigating. He went to the rectory of the 
girl’s church, the Paulist church on 59th St., in New York City, and asked 


for instructions. Later, he married this same girl in that church. 
Pauline D. Costigan. 


My ancestors were Scottish Covenanters, followers of John Knox. I was 
proud of this, although I did not go to church. I thought communism was 
a practical religion. 

War came. I left Scotland; after the war I found myself in Vienna with 
the occupying forces. Red-army soldiers seemed everywhere. Kidnapings took 
place often. There were communist demonstrations. Poverty was widespread. 
Yet, the churches were packed. 

I began to go; the music was good, I told myself. One day, in the Russian 
zone, I heard a pastor, at the risk of his life, denouncing communism and 
all it stood for. 

I admired his courage. It was like seeing the Christians of the Catacombs. 
My eyes were opened, at last. The Church was a living thing. I was baptized 
by that same saintly priest, and now my wife and three children are with 
me in the Church, facing the future happy and unafraid. J. Hendry. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.] 
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